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CIVIL GOY. 


BY W. S. GRAYSON, 


We have definitions of civil liberty 
without number, and not one that gives 
general satisfaction. Those that have 
been the most canvassed have been the 
one given by Mr. Justice Blackstone, and 
the one contained in the Declaration of 
Independence. We think the difficulty in 
defining this species of liberty has arisen 
from a defective comprehension of the 
prime object of civil government. 

It has been thought to be the prime ob- 
ject of organized associations to secure 
or preserve the natural liberties of their 
subjects. But before we adopt this opin- 
ion, we should remember that mankind 
have as many natural liberties to injure, 
as they have to benefit each other. 

There is a very wide distinction be. 
tween a natural liberty,-and a right, that 
Christian philosophers, who write upon 
the science of government, would do well 
carefully to consider. 

Philosophers who deny the authority 
of revelation, hold moral rules or princi- 
ples, (right and wrong,) to be a natural 
development. They regard Nature as the 
ultimate origin of a right rule of human 
conduct. Not so the Christian philos- 
opher. He regards nature as devoid 
of morals, and hence he traces moral rules 
beyond nature, and aside from nature, 
to the unseen Creator of nature. Chris- 
tian philosophers regard nothing as nat- 
ural which is not naturally exhibited. 
Hence, not seeing moral right naturally 
exhibited, he concludes that it is not a 
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natural development at all, but that it 
originates in the Creator, and is by him 
designed for the use of creatures natu- 
rally at liberty cither to obey or dis- 
obey them as they see proper. 

The Christian philosopher sees ascheme 
of morality instituted by the Creator for 
the use and benefit of creatures who 
have the natural liberty to he either 
moral or ime oral. Hence to be immoral 
is as mu@ifW natural liberty as to be 
moral. Iffleed, unless the Creator had 
given his creature the liberty of disobey- 
ing right rules 6f conduct, and given it 
as a natural liberty, there would have 
been no use of instituting moral rules ; 
for the creature could not do otherwise 
than obey them. How can a man freely 
obey a moral principle of crtation unless 
he have liberty freely to disobey it? 

The Christian philosopher holds that 
the Creator has imparted to the creature 
man the natural liberty to obey or disobey 
the principles of justiee, morality, and 
religion, in order that he may exercise 
his virtue or his vice, by yielding a free 
obedience to those principles if he prefers 
so to do, leaving him at the same time 
possessed of the natural liberty to diso- 
bey them freely if that course of action 
be preferred. 

The Declaration of Independence main- 
tains that all men are naturally free 5 
and equal in that freedom. Very good, 
but what does it amount to? Natu- 
ral freedom means a freedom from the 
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restraints of moral justice and religion. 

Morality, justice, and religion are not 
natural productions—are not as the au- 
’ thors of the “Age of Reason,” and the 
“Vestiges of Creation” would have us in- 
fer—natural developments. They are, 
aside from nature, independent of nature, 
and are the will of God coming directly 
from him, without the intervention of 
natural objects. 

There are a great many natural rules 
or principles, but they are all naturally 
exhibited or displayed in nature. But of 
this farther, as we progress in the dis- 
cussion. 

We regard the prime object of civil 
government to be to preserve the peacea- 
ble subjects from the indulgence of the 
natural liberties of turbulent men. If 
society were to leave men to indulge 
their natures, as their natural instincts 
prompted them, the weak and the peaces- 
bly disposed would be mal-treated and 
oppressed by the exercise of the unre- 
strained natural passions of the strong 
and wicked. The prime object, there- 
fore, of society in civil organization, is 
to make the strong and the wicked act 
within the limits of justice and morality 
by denying to them the indulgence of 
their natural liberties, and it must be 
strong enough to do this, or it will fail 
in the prime end of civil liberty, or, what 
is the same thing, civil government. 
Hence civil liberty is necessarily restric- 
tive of natural liberty. 

To say, therefore, generally of any 
government, that it restrains the natural 
liberties of men, is to say that of it 
which most highly commends it to the 
love and affection of virtuous and reli- 
gious men. We all find, that in order to 
be either virtuous or religious, we have 
to place voluntary restraints upon our 
natural liberties of sensual indulgence. 

Obviously if there were no bad men 
im the social organization—men naturally 
disposed to violate the principles of justice 
and morality—a social government with 
its pains and penalties would be super- 
erogatory. The object of social organ- 
ization ceasing, civil government would 
at once come to an end. 

But as long as men have the natural 
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ability to violate the principles of jus- 
tice and morality, and they will continue 
to have that liberty until the Creator 
changes the nature of men, civil gov- 
ernment, and hence civil liberty, will be 
cherished and preserved. 

We think every man is mistaken who 
holds it to be the object of civil govern- 
ment to preserve the natural liberties of 
men. We hold it to be the object of a 
civil law to prevent men from living in 
a natural state, and force them by bodily 
pains and penalties to restrain themselves 
within the limits of order,—of justice 
and a proper respect for the religious 
feelings and moral sentiments of others 
who happen to prefer the principles of 
religion and morality to the unrestrained 
indulgence of the natural powers of men 
in a state of nature. It is the object of 
all wise men, to seek to escape from the 
state in which nature places them, and 
by the aid of truths that are not natural, 
to rise in the scale of civil, moral, and 
religious being. 

If it were the object of civil rule to 
to preserve the natural liberties of men, 
it would be the first duty of all legisla- 
tors to become natural philosophers. 
We can apply the term natural to nothing 
that is not truly natural, and nothing 
can be truly natural but what nature 
produces or exhibits. 

The distinction between anything nat- 
ural, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
—and things and principles that are 
aside from nature, and which the Creator 
causes to exist, and has caused to exist 
independently of nature and since na- 
ture was created and which come di- 
rectly from him, is that the first relate to 
material things, and the latter to imma- 
terial beings. Justice, religion and mor- 
ality relate to our immaterial being, and 
hence not originating in nature, but in 
the God of nature, and not designed to 
be obeyed by material objects, are in no 
sense natural productions, and hence are 
not the rights of nature but the will of 
God. 

The laws of nature are almost without 
number, but they are all naturally dis- 
played. Take, for example, the laws of 
the animal kingdom—the laws of chem- 
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istry, gravitation, attraction, the laws of 
the planetary systems, the laws of the 
vegetable kingdom,—and, indeed, every 
other law of motion or action, save only 
those relating to the moral and religious 
character of man as an intelligible and 
immaterial being, and they are all with- 
out exception, or possibility of exception, 
displayed in nature, or naturally. Their 
operation is never seen except in connec- 
tion with matter or material objects. 

Justice is right, because it is the will 
of God. The same observation may be 
made of morality and religion. But 
who ever beheld justice exhibited in ma- 
terial objects? We answer, no one, 

We now again affirm, that the design 
of civil law is to deprive men, or restrain 
them, from the exercise of their natural 
liberty, and to restrain it within the lim- 
its of laws conducing to the public ad- 
vantage. The secondary end of civil 
government is, to subserve the highest 
interest of the greatest number; because, 
the highest advantage of the greatest 
number is the general observance of the 
principles of justice and morality. The 
good of society is best promoted when 
men generally observe the rules of jus- 
tice and morality. 

Blackstone says that civil liberty ‘‘ con- 
sists in the power of doing what the law 
permits.”—Com., page 7, vol. I. Mr. 
Chitty objects to the definition that “ it 
gives no adequate idea of the nature of 
civil liberty, and may be taken alike to 
explain either the despotism of Turkey, 
or the free constitution of England.” 
But nothing can be truer than that every 
social law that prevails in the social gov- 
ernment of Turkey is civil liberty. The 
objection to the social organization of 
the Turks is, not that they have no civil 
liberty, bat that their organization dis- 
regards the principles of justice and mor- 
ality. It is immoral and unjust to give 
the officers of government more power 
and wealth from the common fund than 
are necessary to enable them to adminis- 
ter the law and to preserve the peace, so 
as to secure the highest advantage of the 
public. The public is the principal in 
civil government, and the officers are 
their representatives. 


But there is another objection to the 
definition. It is, that the civil law can 
only give a legal authority to its citizens. 
Hence the definition is defective because 
he does not specify the kind or character 
of the power the law gives its subjects, 
of doing what the law permits. It cer- 
tainly can give them no natural power. 
When a citizen does what the law per- 
mits, he plainly exercises two powers of 
very different character—the legal and 
the natural; but intrinsically it is the 
latter that enables him to perform the 
former, Every act that man performs, 
whether good or bad, he performs by the 
exercise of his natural powers. Hence 
the despotism of Turkey is carried on by 
the exercise of the natural power and 
liberty of its citizens. They are indebted 
to nature for the power of acting at all, 
and of course, then, for the liberty of 
perpetuating a despotism if they prefer 
it. The citizens of the United States 
have now, and always have had the natural 
power and liberty of instituting a much 
more grinding despotism than that of 
the Turks, if they chose to do so. And 
nothing prevents that is natural. They 
are only prevented from so doing, be- 
cause they have acquired the good sense 
properly to appreciate the principles of 
justice and morality, and make them the 
basis of their civil laws. Hence they 
only give their governors just enough of 
power and wealth from the common 
stock to enable them to uphold the publie 
good by enforcing the laws which are 
based upon justice and morality. They 
would not give a pinch of snuff for all 
the natural liberty in the world that is 
not regulated and restrained by justice, 
religion, and morality. 

Paley defines civil liberty, “‘ the not 
being restrained by any law but what 
conduces in a greater degree to the pub- 
lie advantage.’”’-—B. 6, ch. 5. 

Of course, as I have said, if there 
were no bad men—men disposed to dis- 
regard the principles of justice and mor- 
ality—it would not be necessary to re 
strain men by any law, whether conduc- 
ing to the public advantage or not. If 
all men were disposed to be just, there 
would be no use of pains and penalties 
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to force them by terror to do what they 
were already disposed to do. 

It is this consideration of the disposi- 
tions of men, and the difference in these 
dispositions, that gives necessity for civil 
governments and for different civil govern- 
ments. The people of the United States 
being, as a general rule, more disposed 
to submit voluntarily to the principles of 
justice and morality than the people of 
Turkey or Russia, or the inhabitants of 
Asia, have need of placing less power 
‘and wealth in the hands of their rulers. 
In other words, they can get along peace- 
‘ably and prosperously by a much freer 
and weaker government than people more 
ignorant and less moral. Ilence it is that 
slavery suits the Africans of the South 
and freer institutions the whites, and 
they are both the more peaceable in con- 
sequence of the distinction. 

In an ignorant country, where the peo- 
ple are not voluntarily disposed to sub- 
mit to the rules of justice and morality, 
a despotic government would be neces- 
sary, and hence according to the defini. 
tion of Paley, its subjects would enjoy 
civil liberty, since they would not be re- 
strained by any law but what conduced 
to the public advantage. 

If, in order to make any people observe 
the principles of justice and morality, a 
despotism be necessary, then that despot- 
ism conduces in a greater degree to the 
public advantage. But civil government 
being instituted for the public advantage, 
and the public advantage being best pro- 
moted by permitting the people freely 
and voluntarily to obey the rules of jus- 
tice m their private relations if so dis- 
posed, the civil rule should relax and un- 
bend, proceeding from despotism to lib- 
erty, in proportion to the moral improve- 
ment ef the governed. 

Blackstone says, (Vol. I, page 125,) 
“The absolute rights of man, considered 
as a free agent, endowed with discern- 
ment to know good from evil, and with 
the power of choosing those measures 
which appear to him most desirable, are 
usually summed up in one general appel- 
lation and denominated the natural lib- 
erty of mankind. This natural liberty 
consists properly in the power of acting 
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as one thinks fit, without any restraint 
or control unless by the law of nature; 
being a right inherent in us by birth and 
one of the gifts of God to man at his 
creation when he endued him with the 
faculty of free will.” 

But suppose some one had inquired of 
this eminent commentator, where do 
men get the liberty they unquestionably 
possess of violating the rules of justice 
and morality? Nature cannot prohibit 
or restrain them, for their whole power 
of action, whether they act well or other- 
wise, is the gift of God, inherent in them 
by birth. If I proceed to kill a fellow 
being, I do not expect to perform a su- 
per-natural action if I succeed in the at- 
tempt. I should expect to accomplish it 
by the use of my natural powers, and in 
strict accordance with the laws of na- 
ture. 

Now no man can say that nature is 
uniform and consistent, and also say that 
nature forbids me to murder, when, if I 
murder, I use the power nature gave, and 
succeed by acting in strict accordance 
with her laws. I am not able to act 
otherwise than naturally, for I have no 
super-natural power of any description. 

I know it to be contrary to the will of 
God, for me to kill a fellow being, but 
that will is no where naturally displayed. 
It is only exhibited as a rule of moral 


‘ conduct, apprehended by me as an imma- 


terial being, apprehended from its wis- 
dom and its justice, and also apprehended 
from revelation. Now if 1 have by na- 
ture the power to kill one of my. fellow 
creatures, (and that I have no man of 
sense can question, since there are known 
to men but two kinds of power—the nat- 
ural and the super-natural, and I have 
none of the latter,) it follows, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of Mr. Black- 
stone, that my power of killing is “a 
right inherent in me by birth, and one of 
the gifts of God to man at his creation, 
when he endued him with the faculty of 
free will.” 

When men reason about the liberties 
of nature, they are expected to be consis- 
tent. 

I admit with Blackstone that “ this nat- 
ural liberty consists in a power of acting 
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as one thinks fit, without any restraint or 
control, unless by the law of nature.” I 
admit that the law of nature restrains 
me in the act of killing, and forces me 
to follow her laws. Hence I can only 
bleed a man to death, or poison him to 
death, or strangle him to death, &c. Na- 
ture compels me to kill naturally. In 
killing, I exercise no other kind of pow- 
ers, nor do I follow any other laws than 
those of nature. I have no power inde- 
pendent of nature. I am not a super- 
natural being. I am limited and re- 
strained, to act in killing in strict obe- 
dience of natural laws. 

Now if Nature had prohibited me from 
killing, or stealing, or lying, or from do- 
ing any other vile or immoral action, I 
could not possibly do any of these acts 
unless I had a power greater than na- 
ture. Hence nature does not prohibit 
any of those acts. They are, however, 
directly prohibited by the God of nature, 
by the exercise of His will and in a mode 
and manner not natural, but aside from 
nature—that is to say, directly, or by 
revelation, or super-naturally. 

The question is a very different one 
when we come to look at natural liberty 
in the light of revelation. Revelation 
teaches us that God at nature designed to 
make man a moral, free agent, and hence 

ras under a necessity to impart to him 
the natural ability to disobey moral rules, 
in order that he might freely obey them, 
if he freely choose to do so, when they 
were afterwards delivered to him. Hence 
now we have the natural liberty not to be 
Christians, if we so choose. I have, and 
so has every American citizen, the natu- 
ral liberty to be a Mormon, if he so choose. 
A man has the natural liberty either to 
be good or bad, as he pleases, and he is 
only enabled to be good by obeying the 
principles of justice, morality, and reli- 
gion, as they have been instituted by theit 
God, and Institutor, and the Creator of 
natural objects, and the laws of their mo- 
tion. But justice, morality, and religion, 
are not the laws by which natural or ma- 
terial objects are regulated. But Black- 
stone has farther defined civil liberty to 
be “no other than natural liberty so far 
restrained by human laws, (and no far- 


ther,) as is necessary and expedient for 
the general advantage of the public.” 

Now, if he had said that this was the 
best kind of civil liberty, he would have 
uttered the precise truth. The best de- 
scription of civil liberty we take to be 
that wherein the human laws do not re- 
strain men, except in cases where the 
general advantage of the public require 
it. But if I were living among thieves 
and notorious rascals, I would prefer a 
much more despotic government than if 
I were living in the society of men of 
rigid principles of virtue and honesty. I 
think every government should reflect 
the moral disposition of the people. 
Ilence it is that I prefer slavery for the 
Africans in this country. I would not 
consent to live in the country and in as- 
sociation with the blacks, under any 
other form of social organization. It is 
best for them and best for me in a just, 
moral and religious point of view. 

Although I have admitted, and do now 
admit, that nature restrains men and ob- 
liges them to act in accordance with nat- 
ural laws, whether they act morally or 
otherwise—I am not therefore to be un- 
derstood as admitting that nature re- 
strains men and obliges them to act either 
justly, morally, or religiously; and the 
excellence of civil government consists 
in its adherence to these ameliorating 
principles, 

Not being a disciple of the school of 
the authors of the ‘Age of Reason,” 
and of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” I can 
never yield assent to the doctrine that 
justice, morality, or religion, are natural- 
ly developed, or prescribed by nature in 
any of her departments. Iam, upon the 
contrary, constrained by my views to 
consider the truths that make up justice, 
morality and religion as the will of God, 
addressed to the apprehension and obe- 
dience of beings endued, as Blackstone 
says, “with discernment to know good 
and evil, and with the faculty of free 
will.” 

The idea of granting a liberty of ac- 
tion is an involved one. No liberty of 
action can be given to the creature, man, 
which he does not naturally possess, 
without the interposition of a creative 
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power. His sphere of action may be 
limited by laws addressed to his choice, 
but not otherwise, unless you change his 
nature. All liberties of action are there- 
fore necessarily to be traced to the direct 
or immediate—or remote or natural be- 
nificence of the Creator. 


It certainly requires the distinct exer- 
cise of a creative power to give a human 
being a power or liberty of action which 
he did not naturally possess. 

For example, I have no natural liberty 
of flying, or natural ability of wholly 
suppressing hunger or sleep, or natural 
ability of suppressing any natural pas- 
sion—and hence not having the natural 
liberty of doing these acts, the civil law 
eannot grant it to me unless it have crea- 
tive power. 


I cannot conceive where an occasion 
would ever arise for the introduction of a 
eivil rule, with its pain and penalty, un- 
less men were naturally empowered to 
violate the principles of justice and mo- 
rality. Nor can I conceive any necessity 
for a moral rule, unless men had the lib- 
erty of disobeying it. 

The whole school of French infidel 
philosophers—the whole school of phi- 
losophers who deny the authority of the 
Christian system—regard nature as the 
erigin of right human conduct. The in- 
fidel school of Northern abolitionists 
eoncur with Thos. Paine in the philoso- 
phy that immoral and unjust acts are 
also unnatural ones. 


No Christian, who regards revelation 
as the origin of right rules of human ac- 
‘ tion, can consistently regard nature as 
the origin of right rules of human ac- 
tion, for revelation teaches us that the 
laws of nature and nature herself, are 
themselves, secondary productions—or, 
in other words, are erected, are caused. 


No Christian can hold it to be unnatu- 
ral, in the sense of immoral, to act natu- 
rally. In no sense can any Christian re- 
gard right and wrong as either natural 
or unnatural, without denying the au- 
thority of revelation as the sole standard 
ef right and wrong. No Christian can 
hold to the existence of true standards of 
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right and wrong of different character, 
He cannot find the sanction for right and 
wrong in revelation, and also in nature, 
unless he regard nature as reflecting the 
moral will of its Creator, This whole 
debate turns upon the meaning to be at- 
tached to the words nature, natural and 
unnatural, 


Nature can only be considered in two 
aspects: 1, as matter, and 2, as laws of 
matter. 

All matter is material, and all laws 
of matter are the modes of its opera- 
tion. 


Now right and wrong, in a moral point 
of view, have no application to matter. 
Man is not a material being. He has a 
nature that is material, and this nature, 
we admit to be under the control of na- 
ture or natural laws. 


When philosophers say that it is un- 
natural to murder, they mean that nature 
condemns it. In this opinion they de- 
clare their belief in the natural origin of 
our ideas of right and wrong. Nature 
must unquestionably condemn murder, 
before it can be called unnatural. If na- 
ture be the origin of moral rules of right 
and wrong, revelation is undoubtedly but 
a copy of nature, and reveals the science 
of nature. Now the science of nature ‘is 
nothing other than natural philosophy, 
and if nature and revelation utter the 
same voice, the natural philosopher and 
the Christian Theologian mean the same 
thing. 

We hold that it is no part of the office 
of the Christian system to teach natural 
philosophy, and hence when men say 
that it is unnatural or contrary to nature 
to hold slaves, they in effect say, that 
non-slaveholding is a principle of natu- 
ral philosophy. 


Now, a thing may be a principle of 
natural philosophy, and yet there may be 
no moral wrong in disregarding it in 
our conduct. For example, it is a prin- 
ciple of natural philosophy that excessive 
study, or sedentary occupations are inju- 
rious to nature—the nature of our ani- 
mal organization—and, therefore, unnat- 
ural to the extent of the bodily injury ; 


but it does not, therefore follow, that se- 
dentary occupations are morally wrong, 
or that much study is so. To make a 
thing morally wrong, we have to know 
what is the will of God—not what is the 
will of Nature, in regard to it. 


Unnatural means contrary to nature. 
When any acts or series of acts are con- 
trary to nature, what follows? Can any 
bat a disciple of the school of ‘‘ The Age 
of Reason,” or of “ The Vestiges of Cre- 
ation,’ say that it is, therefore, morally 
wrong? : 


The man who believes in the authority 
of the written voice of God—the Christ- 
ian revelation—is under a necessity to 
admit that there are many acts therein 
commanded, and therefore, morally right, 
that are unnatural. Take, for example, 
the action of fasting. Now, when a man 
is hungry, nature prompts him to eat, 
and it is tn obedience of this natural law 
for him to eat when hungry. But the 
Christian system comes in, and says to 
the hungry man you must not invariably 
obey the law of hunger. You must 
sometimes, when you are hungry, refuse 
to eat, in order that by so doing you may 
perform the religious action of fasting. 
The same observations apply to many 
other of the commands of revelation. 
Northern abolitionists say that slavery is 
contrary to nature. Well, suppose we 
admit it. Suppose we also say that fuast- 
ing, and prayer, and baptism, &c., are all 
laws that are not naturally exhibited— 
laws divinely established after nature 
had been created—and are, therefore, in 
no sense, natural, but rather preter-natu- 
ral, aside from nature, independent of 
nature, and an infringement of natural 
liberties. 

By nature, (revelation being for the 
moment regarded as out of considera- 
tion,) 1 am free from any obligation to 
fast, or pray, or be baptized, and join the 
Christian Church, or do any other act 
not commanded by nature, but com- 
manded in a divine writing. Now, in 
view of these considerations, we beg to 
inquire what follows if we admit it to be 
unnatural to hold slaves? Does it, there- 
fore, follow that it is morally wrong? If 
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you say so, then, you are compelled to 
hold fasting, and prayer, and other re- 
vealed and non-natural commands, to be 
immoral also. 


But what proof is there that slavery is 
unnatural ? 


In the first place, how is nature to be 
consulted? Are we to look at nature 
through the book of revelation? Where 
the two come in conflict, which voice is 
to have paramount authority ? 


The whole fabric of revelation proceeds 
upon the supposition that nature is wrong 
and needs correction—that nature and 
natural passions are to be restrained in 
accordance with non-natural or revealed 
truths—that nature, if indulged or ser- 
vilely followed, leads to pain and misery—- 
that nature and natural instincts are no 
safe guides in the pathway of the world, 


I am making these general reflections 
in order to prepare the way for a correct 
definition of civil liberty. 


Now if the civil law cannot grant me @ 
liberty of action, which I do not natural- 
ly possess, or which nature has not previ- 
ously granted, of course it follows that 
the sphere of the civil law is restricted to 
the power of limiting my natural liberty. 
It may, by the terror of pains and pen- 
alties, restrain me in the indulgence of 
my natural liberty of killing my fellow 
men—or of my natural liberty of steal- 
ing or lying—or of doing as I naturally 
can and please. Hence not being able to 
grant a liberty of action which nature has 
not enabled men to exert, the civil law can- 
not be defined to be any thing else than 
legal limitations of natural liberties of 
action. The civil law, for example, grants 
me the liberty of drawing a bill of ex- 
change and in the same enactment pre- 
vent others from doing the same thing— 
or it may grant me the liberty of issuing 
bank bills and prevent others from doing 
the same thing—but if I did not have the 
previous natural ability of drawing a bill 
of exchange, or of issuing bank bills, it 
would be the merest folly in the civil law 
to put itself to the trouble of enacting 
that I should do what I had not the natu- 
ral power of doing. I am a natural be- 
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ing in one sense of the word and act ac- 
cording to the ability or liberty nature 
gives me, and the defects or deficiencies 
of nature cannot be remedied by any pow- 
er the civil law possesses. Hence the 
government of society cannot grant a lib- 
erty of action which nature has not pre- 
viously granted. 


Let us apply this reasoning to the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

The government of society may grant 
me the liberty of holding slaves, but if 
the civil law cannot grant a liberty which 
nature has not previously granted, it fol- 
lows inevitably that nature granted me 
the liberty of holding slaves in the first 
instance or the civil law could not posst- 
bly make the grant,—could not make 
slave-holding possible. 


I must first have the natural liberty of 
holding slaves in order to the subsequent 
action of the civil law. In other words, 
I must either have the natural liberty of 
holding slaves, or I must be naturally de- 
prived of thatliberty. If by nature I am 
deprived of the power or ability of doing 
a certain thing, it is impossible for me to 
do that thing, unless I could change my 
nature. And in order to change my na- 
ture, and the limits which she has placed 
upon my liberty of action, [ must have a 
power greater than nature and that power 
must necessarily be a creative power. 

Suppose it were to be apparent that 
nature had so arranged the creation of 
man as that slave-holding was naturally 
impossible. In this case slave-holding 
would be, like flying by man, or like any 
other naturally impossible thing. Now, 
being naturally prohibited, it would be a 
natural impossibility. And being a nat- 
ural impossibility, no civil government 
would be foolish enough to grant men the 
liberty of doing the thing that nature had 
prohibited by creation and thereby ren- 
dered naturally impossible. It is a noto- 
rious fact that men have the natural lib- 
erty of killing each other, and the proof 
of it is, that they are daily performing 
those actions. If nature does not enable 
men to kill each other, what does? The 
Creator of nature, in the rules of morality 
and justice, plainly prohibits it. The civil 
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law of every social organization has pla- 
eed a prohibition upon human killing. 
Now a prohibition upon human killing 
can only proceed from these three sources. 
And the liberty of killing can only pos- 
sibly come from one of these three sour- 
ces. The Creator, in the laws of morali- 
ty and justice, and the civil rule with its 
penaity, have prohibited it. The only 
remaining source of the liberty of killing 
is nature. There is no escape from the 
conclusion. That we have the liberty, 
no man in his senses can deny. That we 
have it naturally is in my judgment equal- 
ly plain. We would be glad to be inform- 
ed why the Creator would have enacteda 
moral law prohibiting homicide, if his 
creatures had no natural power of diso- 
beying the law if they chose. Hence in 
creation, we have the natural liberty of 
disobeying moral rules of conduct, or 


moral rules would have been unnecessary 
and foolish. 


You are compelled to say that morality 
and justice which prohibit murder are 
not natural laws, or to say that nature is 
not uniform and consistent. If I were to 
proceed to kill a fellow being, I would 
only exert my natural powers. Hence I 
would proceed naturally. I could not 
proceed otherwise, fur I have no other 
kind of power. I have no supernatural 
power. If I were tocut his jugular vein, 
his death would naturally follow. If I 
were to plant a dagger to his heart, the 
action would be natural upon my part and 
his death would ensue in accordance with 
the operation of natural laws. There 
would be nothing supernatural in the 
whole transaction. I would be only ex- 
erting my natural liberty of action, or 
doing what nature alone empowered me 
todo. Nowif morality and justice, which 
prohibits my so acting, were natural laws, 
nature would cease to be uniform and 
consistent. She would grant me the nat- 
ural liberty of committing the action of 
homicide, and then, prohibit it in a nat- 
ural law of morality and justice—thus 
plainly contradicting and stultifying her- 
self. 


Now in view of these considerations, I 
would define civil liberty to be the limi- 
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tations of natural liberty, in accordance 
with justice and morality. In other words 
I concur in the correctness of Mr. Justice 
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Blackstone’s definition of it. THe defines 
it to be natural liberty so far restrained 
as may be required by the public good. 





MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. 


BY 


AMIE, 


Stand beside me, darling Clare, 


Clasp in mine your dainty hand ; 


*Tis an hour for pensive thought, 


Skies with fading splendors fraught; 


Shadows flitting through the air, 


Stealing o’er the land. 


You have counted six sweet years— 


Garlanded are they with roses; 


May they meet no purple closes, 


And no sudden gushing tears, 


As once came to one of old! 


His dear years wove flowers of gold 


In full many a web of life; 


But the shining thread was stayed, 


And the web with gloom was rife, 


Wildest gloom and shade. 


Turn your cherub face to me, 
Petted Clare— 
Not so sunny seems your hair, 


As adorned his temples fair ; 


Or was it that the angel light? 


Falling made it golden bright? 


Then I pray that yours may be 


Just as now, a silken brown, 


By no glow from angel crown 


Shadowed goldenly. 


Ah, your voice is like a lark— 


Syllabling your dainty sweetness, 
Now in kisses, now in words, 


Roses seem to lend completeness 
To the melody of birds. 
And your eyes are dreamy dark, 
But they have a sudden light, 


Like a fire-fly’s lustrous spark, 


Flashing in and out the gloom 


Of the purple night. 


But his eyes were tender blue, 


And I feel the impress yet, 


Sunbeams ever smiling through ; 
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Of his lips like blossoms wet— 
And his voice was like a dove, 
Echoing from room to room, 
Notes of joy end love. 


You are six, and just as tall, 
Runs your shade along the wall, 

Where the sunbeams follow after ; 
When I hear you at your play, 
Almost stops my heart to say,— 

Is it Eddie—is it Clare, 

Bounding up and down the stair, 
With glad song and laughter? 
All undimmed by stains and tears, 

Ah, his little sunny years, 

How they faded like June roses! 
Strange how much of grief and ill 
Follows where light feet grow still, 

And a young mouth closes ! 


When you glide with stealthy ‘feet, 
Climbing softly up my chair, 
From your lips so red and rare, 

Raining kisses warm and sweet— 
Ere I turn to see your face, 

With its witchery and grace, 

Swift by memory’s magic led, 

I retrace life’s pathway wild— 
Once again I seem a child, 

In the olden summer glory 

Reading life like some sweet story— 
Clasped by his young arms instead! 

Half I sigh, and half J smile, 

Such delusive thoughts beguile ; 


. For some joys are so like pain, 


Smiles and tears will fall together, 
Like the mingled shine and rain, 
Of the April weather! 


Clarence, bright and joyous-hearted, 
You are not to me as near 
As the cherub long departed,— 
For I cannot call you brother, 
And you do not bear our name— 
But you are so wondrous dear, 
With your sweet, caressing arms, 
And your tender, winning charms, 
That I love you just the same,— 
Bless you by another. 
Half he seems to be of earth, 
Once again the chain unriven; 
Half you seem of spirit-birth, 
Fading into Heaven. 
Day by day I seem to win 
Light from the celestial portal, 
Fluttering back, and entering in, 
Mortal and immortal ! 
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THE RAVEN—BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Of all the works of this brilliant 
but eccentric genius, none is more re- 
markable and characteristic than his 
short poem of “The Raven.” The first 
perusal leaves no distinct understanding 
of its meaning, but fascinates the reader 
with a strange and thrilling interest. It 
produces on him a vague impression of 
fate, of mystery, of hopeless sorrow. It 
sounds like the utterance of a full heart, 
poured out—not for the sake of telling 
its sad story to a sympathizing ear—but 
because he is mastered by his emotions, 
and cannot help giving vent to them. It 
is not like the chorus of the old plays, 
introduced for the purpose of narrating 
to the audience all the events which re- 
sulted in the drama about to be perform- 
ed. It more resembles the soliloquies of 
Hamlet, in which he betrays his strug- 
gling thoughts and feelings, and in which 
(with occasional glimpses of the tragic 
horror in the back ground) he reveals the 
workings of his soul, stirred to its inmost 
depth by his terrible forebodings. 

But no man, with a spark of imagina- 
tion, or poetic sympathy, ever stopped at 
one reading of the Raven. Over and 
over again he reads, until, like one who 
looks long and attentively at a finished 
picture, he discerns feature after feature 
(seen at first dimly and confusedly) 
coming out in its proper relation to the 
rest; and, combining them together, he 
takes in, at last, the full meaning and 
expression of the artist. Even so does 
the poem, by little and little, develope 
the past suffering of the speaker—his 
deep dejection, almost despair—his soli- 
tary vigil in the dismal wintry mid- 
night—the vain endeavor to obtain— 


“From his books surcease of sorrow, sor- 
row for the lost Lenore, 
For the rare and radiant maiden, whom 
the angels name Lenore, 
Nameless here for evermore,” 


and the gloomy reverie into which he 
lapses, full of bitter memories of the past, 
of anxious longings to penetrate the 
future. He is startled by a sudden rap- 
ping at his chamber door, which, coming 


“in the dead waste and middle of the 
night,” sounds an alarm to his nerves, 
already strung to a high pitch of excite- 
ment: he subdues the superstitious feel- 
ing, opens wide his door, and invites his 
supposed visitor to enter, but instead of 
a visitor, he finds before him 


“Darkness there, and nothing more..” 


The thought of the supernatural in- 
stantly recurs with redoubled force— 
can it be that his grief has called back 
from another world the soul of her 
whom he laments, and that this is the 
signal of her presence? Half in hope, 
and half in fear, he peers long and anx- 
iously into the “ void obscure,” and, at 
last, himself breaks the silence by whis- 
pering her name. It is echoed back to 
him, and again all is darkness and 
silence. Agitated and bewildered, he re- 
turns into his chamber—the rapping is 
repeated, and this time he discovers that 
it proceeds from his window. Once 
more summoning his courage to explore 
the mystery, he flings open the shutter, 
and ‘‘The Raven” enters his room. 
The demeanor of the bird is stiange—he 
is stately and solemn, but composed—he 
perches upon a bust of Pallas above the 
door, and gazes at his host, whose atten- 
tion is soon riveted upon him. The mind 
of the man, feverish and disordered, is 
prepared to receive him as a messenger 
from the Spirit Land. The bird, some- 
times of his own accord, sometimes 
when spoken to, repeats the single word, 
““Nevermore;” which is always interpre- 
ted by the questioner as responsive to the 
cravings of his soul for that knowledge 
which lies beyond the grave. He even 
frames his inquiries in such a way 
(although unconsciously) that the ever- 
recurring and melancholy word shall be a 
fit reply to them: as one in a dream 
sometimes lays a train for the develop- 
ment of an event, which, nevertheless, 
strikes him with surprise, or seems to do 
so, upon its occurrence. Thus proceeds 
the wild and exciting dialogue, the feel- 
ings of the man growing more intense, 
and his fancy more distempered, every 
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moment: while the bird preserves his air 
of grave and solemn mystery, and utters 
his oracular word. At length these re- 
plies, which seem to deny all sympathy, 
to destroy all hope, to extinguish forever 
the light beyond the waves of Time— 
“the star on Life’s tremulous ocean’”— 
drive the poor sufferer to despair and 
frenzy. The bird becomes in his eyes a 
demon, a tormentor. In vain he assails 
the messenger of darkness and evil with 
epithets of hate and rage—in vain com- 
mands his departure. Unmoved and 
passionless, the black minister of Fate 
remains, gazing, with fiery eyes, upon his 
victim, and repeating to his ear the fatal 
sentence of his perdition— 
“And the raven, never flitting, still is sit- 
ting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamp light o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor, 
And my soul from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore !” 


Such is the picture painted in the 
Raven: a man, distracted by grief, disor- 
dered by long watching, and wild imagin- 
ings, wrought upon by strange and weird 
appearances, believes himself in commu- 
nion with a supernatural being, seeks to 
discover his fate (and that of another 
dearer than himself) in the world to 
come, receives an answer which consigns 
him to despair, and sinks under the cold, 
relentless torture, which the fiend inflicts 
upon him. 

Fancies as wild and as tormenting are 
not unfrequent, when fever fires the brain. 
But the poet has not merely depicted a 
wild and tormenting delusion. By a 
strong and sustained effort he has con- 
ceived this delusion as occurring to 
another, and has described it, in the 
person of the victim, with all the 
force and fidelity of actual consciousness 
and belief. We see and hear him, from 
step to step of his progress—nay, we see 
and hear as he does, we feel as he feels, 
we are caught up from our firm footing 
on the earth and carried along with him 
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into regions of shadow and mystery, and 
made to share his emotions, as the dread 
secrets of futurity are revealed to him. 
To have imagined such a poem is, of 
itself, a proof of no ordinary genius: but 
to have executed it so perfectly, affords 
the more valuable evidence of a vigor and 
perseverance, commensurate with the 
power of invention, We say of vigor 
and perseverance. The former quality: 
makes itself felt in the vivid ideas, and 
nervous diction, of the poem. The latter 
is to be traced in the management of the 
subject, in the gradual action of the 
drama, the struggle of the solitary 
against his phantasies, the ebb and flow 
of his feelings, till the stormy tide sud- 
denly rises to its height, and prostrates 
the barrier of Reason—while the reality 
of the tale is illustrated in all its course 
by the natural (and seemingly casual) 
introduction of the familiar objects in 
and about the chamber. For instance, he 
throws himself into a chair, a@fter the 
Raven’s entrance, and plunges into 
troubled speculation. 
“This and more I sat divining, with my 
head at ease reclining ~ 
On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the 
lamplight gloated o’er,— 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp- 
light gloating o’er— 
She shall press—ah ! nevermore!”’ 


It is to be traced also in the skilful 
composition of the verse: in the admira- 
ble choice of words, at once melodious 
and expressive—sometimes quaint and 
unlooked for, but always most appropri- 
ate: in the rhythm and cadence of the 
lines, swelling and sinking like great 
waves, gently, but with majesty and 
power: in the artful repetition of the 
idea presented in the fourth line of each 
stanza, bringing it out again in the fifth 
line, varied and relieved by new epithets : 
in the frequent recurrence of harmonious 
rhymes, flowing in and out among the 
words, like streams of music: and in 
the consummate art, which causes each 
stanza to fill up the measure of its mean- 
ing, as well as its verse, with the same 
melancholy burden of ‘ Nevermore,” 
making “the sound an echo to the sense,” . 
and bearing us along with growing pre- 
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sentiments of ill-fate, to the sorrowful 
catastrophe. 

The day is gone by, when the affecta- 
tion of easy writing was in fashion. 
The truth is now universally admitted, 
that in Poetry, as in all other human 
pursuits, what is rare and valuable is 
seldom to be obtained without patient 
labor. We impute it, therefore, as praise 
to our author, that he bestowed time and 
pains upon his work; and that, after 
he had planned a poem, which few minds 
beside his own could have conceived, he 
clothed it in a style and language, whose 
force and affluence have seldom, if ever, 
been surpassed, 

After what we have said, we shall not 
be suspected of any design to depreciate 
the merit of the poem, in alluding to cer- 
tain productions, which appear to us to 
have suggested to Mr. Poe the ideas, both 
of the action and the versification of the 
Raven. We say suggested: and it is 
nothing more than suggestion. To com- 
pare the figure, which the Raven makes 
on his first appearance, with the part he 
plays in the poem, would be to liken the 
feats of a bottle conjuror to the magic of 
Prospero. And whiie we think there can 
be no doubt that tie stanza was derived 
from the source to be presently men- 
tioned, it has become, in his hands, an 
instrument of far greater power and ex- 
pression. There are indeed some rhymes, 
and almost whole lines, borrowed from 
the original. These, it is probable, had 
dwelt upon his ear in reading, and re- 
curred to him when engaged in his own 
work, without his being aware that they 
were supplied by memory, instead of in- 
vention. Such self-deceptions are com- 
mon enough ; and Sir Walter Scott says 
somewhere, that he is often at a loss 
to determine whether the thoughts and 
words which occur to him, are really his 
own, or are the fruits of his reading, 
unconsciously remembered. 

The germ of the character and adven- 
ture of the Raven, will be found in one 
of the Noctes Ambrosianer of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, published in No. XLI., March 
1829, (Vol. Iff. of Mackenzie’s Edition, 
pp. 244, 225.) 

Christopher North and Tickler have 
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commenced the evening symposium by 
themselves, when they are suddenly 
joined by the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
comes in with one of those extravagant 
stories, graphic in description, racy and 
humorous in style, but utterly impossible 
in fact, which are so often put into his 
mouth in their famous dialogues. Upon 
this occasion, he describes how, for a 
‘bate’ (bet) of twenty guineas, he has 
beaten a cockney bagman from the Forest 
to Edinburgh, the bagman driving a 
blooded mare, and the Shepherd on foot— 
skating along the highway, which is 
covered with ice! His tale ended, the 
Shepherd makes acquaintance with the 
Editor’s Raven, as fullows— 


North. Well, if I did not know yon, 
my dear James, to be a matter-of-fact man. 
I should absolutely begin to entertain some 
doubt of your veracity. 

Shepherd. What the deevil’s that hing 
in’ frae the.zoof ? 

North. Why he chandelier. 

Shepherd. The shandleer? It's a cage, 
wi’ an outlandish bird in’t. A pawrot, I 
declare! Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll! Pretty 


P< il! 


Parrot. Go to the devil and shake your 
self. 

Shepherd. Heaven preserve us! Heard 
you ever the likes o’ that? A bird cursin’! 
What sort o’ an education must the cretur 
hae had? Poor beast, do you ken what 
you're sayin’? 

Parrot. Much cry and little wool, as 
the devil said when he was shearing the 
Hog. 

Shepherd. You're gettin’ personal, Sir, or 
Madam, for I dinna pretend to ken your 
sex. 

North. That everybody does, James, who 
has any thing to do with Blackwood’s 
Magazine. a 

Shepherd. True enough, sir. If it wad 
but keep a gude tongue in its head— it’s 
really a bonny cretur. What plumage! 
What’ll you hae, Polly, for sooper ? 

Parrot. Molly, put the kettle on, 

Molly, put the kettle on, 
Molly, put the kettle on, 
And I shall have some punch. 

Shepherd. That’s fearsome. Yet, whisht! 


— 
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What ither vice was that speakin’? A 
gruff vice? There again! whisht! 

Voice. The devil he came to our town, 

And rode away wi’ the excise- 
man. 

Shepherd. This room’s no canny. I’m 
off. (Rising to go.) Mercy me! A Raven 
hoppin’ aneath the side-board! Look at him, 
how he turns his great, big, broad head to the 
ae side, and keeps regardin’ me wi’ an evil 
eye! Satan! 

North. My familiar, James. 

Shepherd. Whence came he? 

North. One gloomy night I heard him 
eroaking in the garden. 

Shepherd. You did wrong, sir,—it was 
rash to let him in; wha ever heard o’ a real 
Raven in a suburban garden? It’s some de- 
mon pretendin’ to be a Raven! 


* * . * * * * 


Raven. The deil sat girnin’ in a neuk, 
Riving sticks to roast the Duke. 

Shepherd. Oh, ho! you are fond of pick- 
ing up Jacobite relics. 

Raven. Ho! blood—blood—blood—blcod— 
blood ! 

Shepherd. What do you mean, you sin- 
ner? 

Raven. Burke him! Burke him! Burke 
him! Ho—ho—ho! Blood—blood—blood. 


* * * * * * ” 


The cry “ Burke him,” is an allusion 
to some horrible murders which had been 
recently committed by a wretch named 
Burke, and his wife, in Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of selling the bodies for dis- 
section—and accords well with the trucu- 
lent demand of the bird for blood— 
blood ! 

We come now to the verse of the Poem. 
The prototype of this, unless there be 
some older specimen unknown to us, is 
the “ La@y Geraldine’s Courtship,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. It is 
a long story, wherein a young poet, 
named Bertram, who has more genius 
than he has stock in the three per cents, 
is invited to the house of a young lady, 
beautiful, rich, and high-born, and is 
there treated by her with great kindness 
and distinction. Very innocently and 
ignorantly, the poet falls in love with the 
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lady, but does not know what is the mat- 
ter with him, till he overhears a conver- 
sation, in which the Lady Geraldine de- 
clares that she will marry no one who is 
not noble, and wealthy, and of a birth 
that she will not blush to remember. 
Straightway he rushes into her presence, 
reproaches her bitterly for her pride and 
arrogance, and, instead of listening to 
what she has to say in her turn, drops 
down in an apoplexy. He comes to him- 
self in his own chamber, to which the 
servants have carried him, and writes to 
an absent friend, describing all that has 
happened to him, and announcing his de- 
termination to depart the next morning. 
This resolution, however, he is induced 
to re-consider by the Lady Geraldine her- 
self, who comes to visit him, and explain 
her words in favor of the poet himself— 
to wit: that, 


“Very rich he is in virtues; very noble— 
noble certes ; 

And I shall not blush in knowing, that men 
call him humbly born.” 


From the “Conclusion” of the poem, 
we quote some stanzas, which the prece- 
ding sketch of the story will enable our 
readers to understand, and in which they 
will hardly fail to recognize the notes of 
the Raven :=- 


“Soh! how still the Lady standeth! ‘tis a 
dream, a dream of mercies! 

‘Twixt the purple lattice-curtains, how she 
standeth still and pale! 

*Tis a vision, sure, of mercies, sent to soften 
his self-curses, 

Sent to sleep a lovely quiet, o’er the toss- 
ing of his wail. > 


€ * * * wt 


“With a rustling stir, uncertain, in the air, 
the purple curtain, 

Swelleth in and swelleth out around her 
motionless pale brows ; 

While the gliding of the river sends a rip- 
pling noise forever, 

Through the open casement, whitened by 
the moonlight’s slant repose. 


* * . x * 


“Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she 
kept smiling— 
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And approached him, slowly, slowly, in a 
gliding, measured pace, 

With her two white hands extended, as if 
praying one offended, 

And a look of supplication, gazing earnest 
in his face. 


. 7 o * * 


“ Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she 
kept smiling, 

But the tears ran over lightly from her eyes, 
and tenderly ; 

‘Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me? Is no 
woman far above me, 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, than 
such a one as I?” 


. £ . * * 


Besides the obvious resemblance which 
pervades the poems, in the rhythm of the 
verses, and the recurrence of the rhymes, 
one cannot overlook the identity, we 
might almost say, of the lines italicised 
above, and the following ones from the 
Rayen : 
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“ And the silken, sad, uncertain, rustling of 
each purple curtain, 

Thrilled me, filled me, with fantastic ter- 
rors never felt before. 


o * a * * 


“Then this ebony bird, beguiling my sad fancy 
into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore.’” 


. * . . * 


But if our countryman is indebted to 
Professor Wilson for the thought, and to 
Mrs. Browning for the vehicle, it must be 
admitted that he has developed and glo- 
rified the one, and that he has invigorated 
and polished the other, to a degree that 
makes them almost wholly his own. The 
raw material is wrought into a new and 
most elegant fabric: the bare grain which 
was sown has sprung up into a golden 
and luxuriant harvest. 





TO AMIE. 


ae 
Where the sunlight with the ripples 
Of the laughing water plays, 


Where each gay coquettish blossom 
By the brook-side bends and sways, 


Thou hast caught the happy measure 
. Of thy pleasant summer lays ; 


And thy tones, oh viewless minstrel, 


Every list’ning ear receives, 


We can hear the song-bird’s carol 


From its covert ’mid the leaves; 
We can see the woven garland,— 


Not the gentle hand that weaves. 


Sweet the blossom’s airy fragrance, 


Though all hidden be the rose ; 
Bright the streamlet, though we cannot 


Tell the fountain whence it flows. 


Then thy form, oh shrinking songstress, 


We'll not ask thee to disclose ; 


Still, as in thy Southern forest, 


Thou art hiding thus alone, 


Let us often, timid wild-bird, 


Hear thy song’s sweet silv’ry tone, 


Calling from thy leafy shelter— 


Telling us thou art not flown. 
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LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


[This story, which has been unavoidably delayed by the sickness of the author, is 


now concluded. | 


CHAPTER LXV. 
FRIENDS IN NEED. 


Just here there occurs a hiatus in this 
humble narrative, which it has been 
found impossible to fill up entirely. A 
highly esteemed friend says : 

“T have read your MS. with much 
pleasure, and will willingly and cheer- 
fully aid you in any way in which I can. 
You cannot any more than I do regret 
the loss of our valued old friend, Mr. §.; 
or the fact that he was called away he- 
fore communicating further with you- 
He had the advantage of an acquaint- 
ance with many of the characters men- 
tioned—of very intimate and close ac- 
quaintance with several of them; and 
as you hinted, whenever he was at a loss 
for facts, or where his memory played 


him an ill turn, it gave him little or no~ 


trouble to supply from the stores of an 
inexhaustible imagination whatever might 
be needed in filling up one of his stories 
of the olden time. I noticed many in- 
stances of this in looking over your MS. 
—as did also my cousin, Miss Helen 
Forbes, of Missouri, who was with me 
when it was received, and who examined 
it with very much interest. From her I 
derived some information relative to her 
grand parents, [the Helen Landon and 
Charles Estin of this story,|] which may 
be of use to you, and which I shall pres- 
ently impart. 

“Relative to my own grand-father, 
[Clayton Torrey,] I believe that I can 
tell you as much as any one now living; 
but I confess that I know little, and I do 
not think that any one knows much of 
his history, or the events of his life, at 
the particular period which you have 
reached in your narrative. Mr. S. was 
the only man from whom you could have 
obtained the information for which you 
ask,—and he is no more. 

“Tt was not until after this time—un- 


til a number of years afterwards, as you 
know—that my grand-father became at 
all distinguished, or began to exhibit 
those fine talents of which he afterwards 
made such excellent use; and I had ever 
before believed that it was during the 
long and severe illness from which he 
suffered at Andrew’s, that he became 
personally acquainted with Mr. Reid and 
his daughter, to whose kindness he was 
so deeply indebted. It was said that 
this kindness sprang from the fact, that 
Mr. Reid in his own youth had loved my 
graud-father’s mother, Miss Clayton, and 
that he was employed professionally, or 
had volunteered his services when my 
grand-father was charged with the mur- 
der of Mr. Berkeley. But I presume 
that Mr. 8. is correct in what he has told 
you. 

“Of this period I can only inform you, 
that the Reids were wonderfully kind 
and attentive, and that my grand-father 
upon his partial recovery removed at 
once from Andrew’s with them; that he 
rejected all overtures from the Estins, 
who, as he conceived, had treated him 
very badly, (a circumstance which, though 
it may appear strange, will be explained 
hereafter ;) that he held himself aloof 
from the Landons for years, because, as 
I have ever heard, they had too readily 
believed him guilty of Henry Berkeley’s 
murder. 

“T shall now give you some details of 
his life, as they have been handed down; 
and you may consider yourself perfectly 
at liberty to make whatever use you may 
choose of my communications. But first, 
of cousin Helen Forbes. I find that, 
she being much disposed to assist you, 
has drawn up a little family legend for 
your information and use, which I send 
along with this.” 

Here is this fair lady’s communica- 
tion, just as it has been given to us: 

It was a balmy evening in the merry 
month of May, 179—; a good old time 
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when May was merry indeed, with a 
wealth of flowers, azure skies, and per- 
umed breezes,—fully justifying all the 
praises of the poets; the sweet South- 
wind blew lightly, whispering of coming 
summer, rejoicing the noble old locusts 
around the house at Granthill, as it play- 
ed among their fresh green leaves. The 
sky was bright and beautiful, and all 
was gay, cheery, and happy. 


There was feasting and revel at Grant- 
hill,—mirth, joy, and laughter, music 
and dancing. The old mansion was filled 
to overflowing. Friends and neighbours 
were gathered here from far and near; 
for my great uncle, Mr. Edward Landon, 
had brought hither his fair bride, the 
choice of his heart, the lovely Mary Tre- 
vor, whom the family story says, he had 
wooed assiduously during the two pre- 
ceding years. 

There is no doubt that the two were a 
remarkably handsome pair, and very 
much admired His parents, I have 
heard my grand-father say, were delight- 
ed with his choice, afd sought to honour 
their new daughter, and pay her every 
compliment and attention in theit power. 


Among the guests were my grand- 
father, Mr. Charles Estin, and his sister 
Lilias,—a young lady of wonderful beau- 
ty and romantic fortunes. I have al- 
ways heard that at this period she was 
extremely haughty, lived a recluse, and 
repelled by her coldness and reserve all 
the advances of the gallant sex. But 
she had been induced upon this occasion 
to come to Granthill by the urgent en- 
treaties of her brother. Old Mr. Good- 
ley, who was an honoured guest here 
upon this occasion, became very highly 
pleased with her, as was she also with 
him. With the old man she threw 
away her reserve, and in a brief space 
the two grew to be the greatest friends 
imaginable. Indeed he became so much 
interested in her, that he betook himself 
at once to the attempt, through Mr. Lan- 
don, to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween her and her discarded and offended 
lover, Mr. Torrey. But it is not of her 
that I have anything to tell,—nor of that 
kind-hearted, pleasant old man, Mr. 
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Goodley, who blamed himself with so 
hearty a will upon all occasions. 

My grand parents had been lovers for 
years, but my grand-father had been im- 
prudent, and had offended Mrs. Landon 
by a double breach of etiquette, in tell- 
ing his love at his own father’s house, 
—and that before he had gained the 
sanction of his lady-love’s parents to his 
pretensions. By no deference to her, by 
no obsequiousness on his part, could my 
grand-father gain the old lady’s forgive- 
ness for this offence. She was a great 
stickler for form and propriety, and, I 
suppose, loved to exercise power. She 
remained inexorable. 

Upon the present occasion, while the 
old mansion rang with merriment and 
laughter, my grand-father, sad and 
moody, stood aloof. My great-grandsire, 
his kind heart overflowing, saw him at 
length, and took pity on him. Glancing 
around he asked, ‘“‘ Where is Helen?” 
He was informed that she was in the sit- 
ting-room with Miss Estin and Mr. Good- 
ley. 

“Charles, my boy,” said he, laying 
his hand on my grand-sire’s shoulder, 
“‘come with me, I wish to speak with 
you ;” and he led the way from the hall 
to the porch. Here without a word he 
left my grand-sire, but in a moment re- 
turned, leading his daughter by the 
hand, and while his benevolent face beam- 
ed with kindness, reached forward and 
took my grand-sire’s hand. 

“You two old friends appear very dis- 
tant; why isit? There!” as he joined 
their hands, “ be happy !” 

“Why, Mr, Landon!” exclaimed the 
astonished Mrs. Landon, who had follow- 
ed him. 

The old man started and was as much 
confused as the lovers. 

“Ah! my dear, you have caught us? 
Ha! ha! ha! Well, they have been 
sufficiently tried—poor hearts! Let them 
be happy !” 

My grand-father has often said, that 
overwhelmed, blind as he was with joy, 
he could but notice the immutable grace 
with which Mrs. Landon, from the height 
of surprised pride, at once yielded; nor 
could he ever forget the kind smile with 
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which, after one moment’s hesitation, 
she said : 

“T will forgive, you, Charles! Be 
happy, my children !” 


Mr. Landon threw his arm around her, 
and bestowed a hearty kiss upon her 
cheek—upon which my grand-father did 
—what had nearly cost him his newly 
won favour. I will conclude this brief 
sketch by saying, that there were no 
happier hearts at old Granthill that 
night, than those of my hououred grand- 


parents. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


PASSING AWAY. 


We will now turn to the facts furnished 
by our kind friend, which we will give 
for the most part in his own words; and 
as itis high time that this humble nar- 
rative was completed, we will make no 
delay in conjectures as to matters relative 
to which we have no information. 


Clayton Torrey, upon his convales- 
cence, returned home with the Reids, and 
was domesticated with them. He soon 
applied himself with increased assiduity 
to his law studies. The zeal with which 
he applied himself, indeed, was such that 
Mr. Reid had frequently to endeavor to 
repress it. It was evident that his whole 
soul was absorbed in the pursuit of his 
profession, a fact which soon became 
known all over the country-side, and 
which did not at all tend to lessen the es- 
timation in which he was held. The fact 
is, by his sorrows and sufferings a change 
had been wrought in his character—or 
rather it was by these means more fully 
developed. He exhibited an energy of 
which he himself had never formerly 
dreamed that he was possessed. He 
rarely ever mentioned the Landons— 
never without something of bitterness in 
his tone. He never spoke of the Estins. 
All intercourse was cut off between them 
and him. 


Mr. Dalzell, in the phraseology belong- 
ing to such matters, behaved ‘“ hand 
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somely,”—that. is, he paid his debts to 
the uttermost farthing—though it ap- 
pears that he did not himself ever return 
to Virginia. 

Torrey’s restitution to fortune did not 
at all affect or interfere with his pursuits. 
He felt and acted towards Catharine 
Reid as a brother and a friend. He be- 
came more communicative with her, seem- 
ed to enjoy her society, laid aside his books 
whenever she approached, aided her in 
arranging her bouquets, ‘was ready to 
walk or converse. And thus years passed 
by. 

Had he forgotten Lilias? Was it possi- 
ble that Catharine Reid, that fair, pale 
girl—paler, fairer, more beautiful as time 
passed on—was it possible that she was 
winning a place in his heart—awakening 
feelings beyond those of brotherly kind- 
ness and gratitude? A man with such 
character, that is, with such determina- 
tion of purpose, and such energy as he 
now displayed—a man with such ele- 
ments in his composition, whether dis- 
played or not, is not one very likely to 
forget—to prove changeful where his af- 
fections are concerned. A few stanzas 
of plaintive verse penned by him, and cf 
which a faded, perhaps a tear-stained 
copy, in a female hand, (said to be that 
of poor Catharine Reid,) is preserved by 
his family, may throw some light upon 
these inquiries. They are as follows: 


TO * * * * 


One strain from me to thee, 
And a sad one it must be— 
The broken heart’s wild plaint, 
Which will not bear restraint— 
That thou art lost to me! 


On me thou hast a spell, 

And with me it must dwell— 
Though my fond and loving trust 
Low lies wilting in the dust, 
And I’m bidding thee farewell! 


Cold, careless as thou art, 

I would tear thee from my heart; 
But a dream of what you were, 
What I thought you, lingers there, 
And ’tis vain to say “Depart!” 
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May it never come to thee— 
Thine may it never be 

The hopelessness of woe 
Which I have known, to know, 
The pain thou’st given me! 


The writer of these lines was certainly 
not thinking of Catharine Reid, when he 
penned them. There were some com- 
ments in her hand-writing—but these 
are so indistinct as not to be legible. In- 
deed, we are not sure that we have been 
able to give a true copy of the verses 
themselves. Of the comments we can 
decypher only one portion of a sentence 
or line; something of ‘‘a brother’s love 
being much—being more than she de- 
served,” 


But of Catharine Reid we have little 
more to tell. During the second year of 
Torrey’s abode at her father’s, the poor 
girl sensibly declined in health. One 
bright morning Torrey and her father 
found her bowed over upon the porch 
bench. She had fainted. A bloody hand- 
kerchief was held clutched in one hand, 
and her lips were stained.. The fell-dis- 
ease, which had long been preying upon 
her, had assumed a more positive form. 

From this time she was still paler, save 
when the hectic flush lit up her cheek, 
and still more fragile. Gradually, yet 
perceptibly, she—to use a beautiful Scot- 
tish phrase—‘“‘ dwined awa.” In these 
months Torrey was indeed a brother to 
her. She called him her “ Brother- 
friend.” By the most careful and tender 
attention, he repaid her for her kind care 
of him. Law books were laid aside. 
Torrey and her father thought only of 
her. It was evident that she was “ pass- 
ing away.” They knew it. She knew 
it, and frequently spoke of it. But we 
need not dwell upon these months, Cath- 
arine Reid died. In the still of night her 
father closed her eyes, and with a deep 
moan sank down beside her. His grief 
was terrible. But we shall pass it by. It 
was said that she left a packet for Torrey. 
If so, no one ever knew what it contained. 
It was only known that ever afterwards 
he kept treasured with peculiar care, a 
ring, a bunch of withered flowers, and a 
tress of raven hair. He always spoke of 
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her as his sister. He had a right to call 
her thus—for after her death Mr. Reid 
adopted him as his son. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


AN ELECTION, 


Torrey entered upon the practice of his 
profession under most favorable auspices, 
Besides his personal popularity, he had 
the prestige of Mr. Reid’s friendship and 
influence, which at once gave him full 
employment. His earnest and strict at- 
tention to busiggss very quickly began to 
attract notice Mn it was soon r«marked 
on every hand, that he was a young man 
of promise, and one likely to succeed. 

The first case in which he much dis- 
tinguished himself was one in which was 
involved the character of a personage we 
have met with before. Honest Tom Lin- 
coln, the rough young farmer, had mar- 
ried a wife; and in the arranging of her 
father’s estate, he had been charged by 
other iegatees with fraud, and had a suit 
instituted against him. He at once ap- 
plied to the Squire, who having virtually 
retired from practice, gave the conduct of 
his case over to Torrey. The young At- 
torney entered upon this case with all the 
ardour of which he was capable, and in 
clearing his client, distinguished him- 
self. 

Only a hearsay report of this case has 
reached us, but we have a right to believe 
that Torrey’s defence was most eloquent. 
It was certainly very effective, moving 
judge, jury and court generally to tears, 
winning an immediate verdict, the jury 
not retiring from the court-room. It at 
once gained for him reputation. Busi- 
ness rushed in upon him. He had more 
than he could attend to. Nor did his af- 
ter efforts falsify the promise thus given. 

At the next election, though he had not 
hitherto much meddled himself with pol- 
itics, he was chosen to the State Assem- 
bly after a close and exciting contest. 
He owed his election to the Landons, 
The polls counted vote to vote, just be- 
fore sunset. The high sheriff, who in 
such cases gives the decisive vots, and 
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who differed with Torrey in politics, had 
approached the table to cast his vote. He 
was restrained by one of the commission- 
ers: ‘‘ There are ten minutes yet, sir!” 
The sheriff was bidden once more to make 
proclamation that the polls would quick- 
ly be closed. A shout was heard—a.cry 
for Torrey’s opponent. The high sheriff 
smiled at the commissioner who had pre- 
yented him, bowed and drew back. The 
shout was heard again, the clatter of hor- 
ses’ feet was heard, a party drew up at 
the door. And now the cry rent the air: 
* Blakenville! Blakenville! Hurrah! for 
Blakenville !’—the name of Torrey’s op- 
ponent, A tipsy man, supported by sev- 
eral was led into the r who feeling 
his importance, straightened himself to 
his full height, and in a loud voice voted 
for Blakenville. There were cries of tri- 
umph, hats were hurled in the air, and 
waved about. For a moment there was 
a hubbub as of Babel. The angry, dis- 
appointed mutterings of Torrey’s friends 
were drowned. They had been long vain- 
ly looking in a contrary direction from 
that if which this last voter had come. 
But presently a lanky individual, mount- 
ed upon a stand at the door, cried out in 
a dissonant, harsh, shrill voice: ‘ Don’t 
ye halloo till ye are out of the woods!” 
and dismounted instantly. The hubbub 
was hushed. ‘ Hurrah for Torrey!” 
was heard from without. As many rush- 
ed to the door, a carriage, with reeking 
horses, at full strain, drove up. What 
a sudden change there was in the counte- 
nance of every one! From the paleness 
of despair, one party was suddenly arous- 
ed to expectant hope. In all Torrey’s 
life he was scarcely so much excited as at 
that moment. While from his seat he 
looked on eagerly—the shouts met his 
ear: “ Hurrah! for Torrey!” “ Here 
wecome!” “Clear the way!” And he 
saw entering, Mr., Landon and Edward, 
and closely following them, borne high 
upon the shoulders of several stout par- 
tizans, an old man with a broad brimmed 
hat, and along, knotted cane in his hand, 
Torrey’s heart swelled within him, and 
his face flushed when he saw the Landons. 
He had not sought, nor had he hoped for 
their aid. The friendly commissioner 
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had told him that they would come—but 
he knew that they voted in several coun- 
ties and that it would be extremely incon- 
venient for them to make this one, the 
last. They had done so for the purpose 
of bringing with them old Mr. Goodley. 
With a trembling lip and a moist eye, he 
returned the warm salutation which they 
gave him ere they voted for him. 

They had scarcely done so, when there 
was once more a faint shout for Blaken- 
ville. A new comer with jingling spurs 
and haughty stare approached the table. 
His stare and stride were the more haugh- 
ty for that the excited yeomen were rather 
slow in giving him free passage. When 
he had reached the stand he threw a 
scornful glance at Clayton Torrey, bowed 
stiffly to Mr. Landon and Edward, and 
condescendingly to Mr. Blakenville. At 
sight of him Torrey’s cheek had flushed 
and then grown very pale. He was Hu- 
bert Estin. 

“Mr. Blakenville,” he said, ‘‘ I have rid- 
den fifty miles to vote for you, sir, and 
though”—with a scornful glance on those 


around,—‘‘I fear my vote will prove of 


little service, I do not at all regret the 
trouble I have taken, but would cheerful- 
ly do the like again.” And having thus 
delivered himself, he cast his vote for 
Blakenville—saw it recorded, turned and 
passed outas haughtily as he had entered. 

Clayton Torrey served with so much 
credit as to be elected again and again. 
He soon began to be looked upon as one 
of the leaders of his party, and three 
years after his first election to the State’s 
Assembly, was named as a candidate for 
Congress. He had accepted the nomina- 
tion,—that is, for this was before days of 
caucuses—he had promised some of his 
party friends to use his best exertions to 
be elected, when it first became known 
to him that his opponent was Hubert 
Estin. What his feelings were upon this 
discovery can only be conjectured ; but it 
is known, whatever they were, that he 
now set in with redoubled zeal to carry 
the election if possible. The contest was 
not a close one. Torrey was elected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Of Torrey’s political life we shall say 
no more. His very brilliant, but brief 
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career, is still remembered in his native 
district—is still a theme of frequent 
allusion, when Fourth-of-July orators, 
seeking to compliment the ladies, bring 
up his example to witness that— 


*“ Ambition is no cure for love.” 


For Hubert Estin, his defeat nearly 
killed him. With his wounded pride he 
went into retiracy—taking no more part 
in anything connected with politics. It 
was not very long before he left the 
country, and removed to England, a very 
large property having been devised to 
him and his wife conjointly, upon condi- 
tion that they should become denizens of 
that country. He lived to see his grand- 
son a baronet, Sir Hubert Estin Sem- 
ple, 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


LILIAS, TORREY AND MR. REID.—A NOTE 
OF EXPLANATION. 


The grief, the trial which works no 
good—which on the contrary works only 
evil, is dreadful indeed. It seems to be 
the usual, perhaps it is the legitimate 
effect of sorrow to chasten, to purify and 
refine. But there are frequent exceptions 
to this. Character, and life, and heart 
under its influence often become hard, 
and ungenial, and hopeless. The pure 
metal escapes—the necrement is left,— 
the dry, lifeless cinders,—the cold, hard 
slag. 

“Was it thus with Lilias?—that she 
should be spoken of as proud, reserved, 
and repulsive? Were the streams of her 
life so frozen that they might thaw no 
more? The leaves and flowers so swept 
away from her heart and life, however 
bitter may have been the blast, that no 
new buds might put forth? 

All through these years, over which we 
have passed with Torrey, she lived a 
barren life—barren of all that was good, 
or that tended to good, save affection for 
her parents. Beauty and wealth are 
powerful. Suitor very many sought the 
beautiful heiress. She repelled them 
haughtily, often rudely. With Charles 
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she was capricious. Sometimes his un- 
tiring affection would almost win affec- 
tion in return; but it would pass with 
the hour. 

The puritan, the May-flower of poor 
young Berkeley, had laid aside her 
mother’s Bible, or if she ever consulted 
it, ‘she did so in a wrong spirit. She 
was smitten, and she rebelled under 
chastisement. She listened with deco- 
rum and apparent reverence indeed to a 
venerable Bishop, who, during a pro- 
tracted visit to Oakland, became much 
interested in her, and sought to lead the 
poor wanderer back—she did no more. 
His kindly interest and pious teachings 
fell fruitless as dew upon a rock. She 
was impassive—apathetic. And this is 
her history for all these years. 

After the marriage of Charles with 
Helen Landon, indeed a change for the 
better took place with her. Helen soon 
gained her affection, and Lilias was 
happier in her companionship than she 
had been. But Helen was not permitted 
even remotely to allude to her cousin 
Clayton in her presence. If ever she 
did so, Lilias left her for the day. 

Let us not dwell upon her life during 
this weary period. It affords little either 
of interest or instruction. 

We turn again to Torrey. He was 
with his adopted father, old Mr. Reid, on 
a bright summer evening. One of their 
neighbors had just left them, and they 
were sitting alone, or rather reclining 
upon chairs, under the shelter of a venera- 
ble tree just before the door of Mr. 
Reid’s house. They were engaged in 
the continuation of a conversation upon 
the politics of the day, when a slight 
noise attracted their attention, A tall, 
gaunt individual, with rifle on shoulder, 
approached through the gateway. It was 
John Winthrop, looking just as he had 
looked six years before. He accosted 
them after his serious manner, and imme- 
diately took from an inner pocket, a note 
which he had handed to Torrey. It was 
as follows: 


“Squire Torrey, come at once if you 
possibly can to see me and an old friend 
of yours, David Burnot, who is sick at 
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my house. Give my respects to Squire 
Reid, and don’t ask the bearer any ques- 
tions, but come and see for yourself 
whatever you may want to know.” 
Your sincere friend, 
Joun GooDLey. 


“David Burnot!” cried Torrey. ‘Take 
a seat, Mr. Winthrop! How long has 
Mr. Burnot been there? David Bur- 
not!” 

“ Did’nt he tell you to ask me no ques- 
tions ?”’ looking to the note. 

‘Yes, he does.” 

“ Well then.” 

Torrey read the note aloud as he turned 
to Mr. Reid. 

“ At any rate, you can tell me if he is 
much unwell?” 

“Can’t answer any questions, sir,— 
promised not to,” said John. 

“David Burnot,” said Mr. Reid 
thoughtfully. ‘And you will go, Clay- 
ton?” 

“Yes sir, of course. And at once,” 
looking to his watch. 

‘Will not the morrow do as well?” 
Mr. Reid asked and looked toward John. 

“‘T was told to fetch him at once.” 

* And you go?” 

“T suppose I must, sir,” replied Tor- 
rey. 

Mr. Reid appeared thoughtful. 

“Mr. Winthrop,” said Torrey, “1 wel- 
come you here, sir. Your sudden ap- 
pearance, manner, and the contents of 
Mr. Goodley’s note took me by surprise. 
You will please make yourself at home, 
sir. Will you take some refreshments? 


- I suppose that is scarcely an interdicted 


question.” 

“If you please, a little bread and meat, 
if convenient.” 

“Certainly, I will order something for 
you, and Mr. Reid will attend to you 
while I prepare to go.” 

“ Clayton, my boy!” 

o. Ae 

“‘T—that is—I must see you. I must— 
yes—speak with you before you leave.” 

“Yes, sir,” as he observed his manner 
with surprise. 

Mr. Reid looked down. His head was 
drooped. 
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““My dear sir!” exclaimed Torrey. 
“Is anything the matter ?” 

““My dear boy!” And the old man 
looked up at him beseechingly. 

“Perhaps you do not wish me to leave 
you?” 

Mr. Reid bit his lips, as if with an 
effort to command himself. 

“ Clayton, will you forgive me ?” 

“Forgive you? There is nothing to 
forgive. If you desire it, sir, I will not 
go—I—” 

“ Nothing to forgive, oh, Clayton!” 

“*My dear friend and parent! what 
distresses you ?” 

“ Parent !—Oh! that was it!” and he 
bowed his head and smote his hands. “I 
loved her Clayton—oh! I loved my 
child !” 

“IT know you did, sir, and well she de- 
served it.” 

“ And for her sake—oh, Clayton! can 
you forgive me ?” 

“T do not understand you sir. There 
is nought to forgive.” 

“Oh, yes. You know not how I have 
wronged you.” 

“Wronged me?” 


“Yes, in the tenderest point. I who 
loved your mother Clayton! But it was 
for my child’s sake I did it.” . 

“Did what, sir? Wronged me how ?” 

“You Toved Miss Estin. She loved 
you. She would have married you. 
Her friends were willing—and I—let me 
say it, and then strike me Clayton! I 
prevented it! Do you hear me? I pre- 
vented it.” 

“You prevented it ?—how ?” 

“I did not tell you what they bade 
me.” 

“ What they bade you? 

“They knew I was your friend. They- 
bade me beg you to forget the past, and 
come back to them. A note was written— 
another sent afterwards,—I destroyed 
them. I denied you to Charles; I told 
him the very name of Estin crazed you, 
But Clayton—” 


“You did all this, and you have dared 
to claim me as a son !” 


“Qh, Clayton! I wished you to be my 
son. It was for her sake.” 
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Torrey turned away. He strode a few 
paces, then came back. 

*‘And when she was gone, why did 
you not tell me ?” 

“TI loved you myself, as my son. I 
feared—I knew they would take you from 
me,—I—oh, yes! I have longed to tell. 
It has been on my tongue’s end an hun- 
dred times—Forgive me! Clayton!” And 
the old man fell on his knees. 


“And you blighted my life. Yours 
was a false love,” 
“Oh my boy! forgive me! For her 


dear sake, who loved you, forgive me! 
You are my all, Clayton!” 

“Rise, my dear sir.’ And Torrey 
reached out his hand. “ But you do not 
know—you cannot conceive of the suffer- 
ing you have caused. But she—Catha- 
rine—my sister, knew not of this?” 

“‘ Not one word I swear to you! She 
was pure and truthful as the angels of 
Heaven.” 

John Winthrop had been looking with 
wonder, and with all his attention con- 
centrated. He had arisen and gradually 
approached nearer and nearer. 

e could restrain himself no longer, 
but broke out now: 

“They told me not to tell, and I 
promised them I would not, but I cannot 
help it. If I was to die for it, I could’nt 
help it.” Buta new thought appeared to 
strike him. “Come on with me!” he 
went on. ‘ Both of you come with me. 
I wo’n’t break my word, and all shall be 
well too. Come!” 

“ Not I,” said Mr. Reid.” 
to Mr. Estin’s—” 


I go at once 





“Come with me, can’t you? All will 
be well, I tell you.” 
“If I go with you?” “ Yes, 


come !” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


CONCLUSION, 


Owing to an accident to Mr. Reid’s 
chaise, Torrey and he did not reach Mr. 
Goodley’s until the next day. John Win- 
throp, who did not delay, was there be- 
fore them; and old Mr. Goodley, on the 
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lookout for them, met them at some dis- 
tance from the house. 

“How is Mr. Burnot?” asked Torrey, 
when their mutual greeting was over. 

“Oh, much better—much better—able 
to sit up.” 

“Was he very ill?” 

** Yes—had a terrible attack, or rather 
a succession of attacks of bilious colic 
which had like to have taken him off— 
but he is nearly well now.” 


Mr. Goodley spoke in an unusually 
brisk tone, and his benign face wore a 
singular expression. 

“You have company, sir?” said Tor- 
rey, pointing to an open shed, under 
which stood a chariot. 

“Well, now! Blame me! What have 
your young eyes to do peeping about? 
Can’t you come along ?” 

“Mr. Estin’s chariot—I know it well. 
Is he here, sir?” 

“Yes, he’s here, if you must know,” 
said the old man, with an assumed air of 
doggedness, “ waiting to see you.” 

“Mr. Estin!” cried Mr. Reid, “then 
the man was right. I must see him first, 
you know, my dear Clayton.” 

Clayton Torrey was a man of firm 
nerves, but his whole frame trembled 
with emotion. 

** And his family ?”’ he asked. 

“His family? No.” 

“His—his daughter—Miss Estin—is 
she with him?” 

“Blame my skin! how inquisitive you 
youngsters are! yes, she is here. I 
wanted to surprise you, but that old 
chariot let the cat out of the wallet. Now 
what else do you want to know?” 

** Does she expect me? Does she know 
of my coming ?” 

“Not a word of it. We will surprise 
her at any rate. But here is Mr. Estin 
coming to meet us. The old gentleman 
is not very well to day.” 

“And he—?” 

“ What?” 

“Of this surprise which you designed— 
what said he ?” 

“Oh, he knew nothing of my little 
plans. He only knew that I sent for 
you; and I suggested to him that he had 
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perhaps better not mention the circum- 
stance to his daughter.” 

Mr. Estin, as he approached, looked, if 
not actually younger, certainly not older 
than when we first saw him. He bore him- 
self more erectly indeed than he formerly 
did. He met them with a very gracious 
air, relieving Torrey at once of the em- 
barrassment of the meeting, by the kind 
manner in which he gave him his hand, 
and expressed himself pleased to see him 
again. 

Mr. Reid grew very nervous and un- 
easy as they approached the house. He 
held-Mr. Estin back, and begged that he 
would permit him to speak with him be- 
fore entering. His pale face and tremu- 
lous manner showed how painful was the 
task which he undertook. It requires 
great courage to confess a moral delin- 
quency. 

Torrey was conducted by Mr. Good- 
ley into Burnot’s room. Torrey would 
searcely have recognized him, he had 
grown old so rapidly. The hardships of 
his younger life, it is probable, had be- 
gun to tell upon him. He met Torrey 
almost affectionately. But his manner 
immediately changed to one of doubt and 
hesitancy. 

“You are a great man now, Mr. Tor- 
rey,” he said, “a distinguished man. I 
knew you would be—I could see it in 
you. So far so good. But I said too, 
sir, that-you were atrue man. I remem- 
ber now telling Lilias not to doubt you— 
that she might trust you—that you were 
a true man. Was I correct in this, or 
not? Iam a plain, blunt man, sir.” 

“T trust that I have in no whit falsi- 
fied your opinion, Mr. Burnot.” 

“So I thought—so I thought. It has 
been owing to no fault of yours then that 
I find my poor Lilias so changed ?” 


“Changed! Oh, no, indeed it has 
not !” 
“So I thought. I saw when we parted 


that a storm of trouble was rising for 
you two—and I grieved for you from my 
soul. Changed! Yes, indeed! Not in 
her warm and affectionate heart—thank 
goodness !—but so unhappy! Why have 
you let her remain so, Mr. Torrey, if you 
have been and are true to her? Why 
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have you let these proud Estins make her 
so unhappy? The fault, you say, has 
not been yours ?” 

“‘Indeed it has not!” 

“It can hardly have been hers—and 
Mr. Estin tells me that neither he nor her 
mother have ever been opposed to your 
union with her. Should a true lover 
have permitted a brother to overcome 
him ?” 

“The change was in Miss Estin her- 
self. The change in her sentiments was 
as sudden as her elevation from poverty 
to wealth—cruelly sudden. I was be- 
lieved guilty of murder and robbery— 
stay !—I am telling you what I thought— 
what I believed until yesterday evening. 
I then heard for the first time—what I 
would have given worlds, had I been pos- 
sessed of them, to have learned before— 
what I can scarcely yet bring myself to 
regard as true—that I had been deceived 
in all this, or in much of it; that I had 
not been cast utterly aside, scorned and 
forgotten—that the proud Estins, as you 
style them, came to my sick room—sought 
me out kindly—that she came herself— 
that overtures were made me, which they 
must have thought me a heartless change- 
ling, a fool, to reject. Now, sir, I scarcely 
can believe all this as yet.” 

“1 have heard nothing of this. But I 
believe you true. Your old friend, Mr. 
Goodley, thought thesame. He is deeply 
in love with Lilias himself, and full of 
the plan of bringing you two together— 
so we sent for you. Lilias is here. Mr. 
Estin seems not proud, but a good-man- 
nered old gentleman—.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
the person in question, who appeared, if 
possible, still more disposed to be friendiy 
than before—he was evidently thought- 
ful, however, and sat with his head 
leaned upon his hand. After a time 
Mr. Reid came in. A quick glance was 
exchanged with Mr. Estin, who immedi- 
ately left the room. He svon returned, 
however, and remarked: 

“Mr. Torrey, an old friend of yours, 
my daughter Lilias, is below, where it 
may suit you to see her.” 

Torrey instantly arose and followed 
him. Mr. Estin led the way to a room 
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below—Mr. Goodley’s chamber, which 
had been fitted up for Lilias—and enter- 
ing, announced: 

“Your old friend, Mr. Torrey! my 
dear.” 

“ Miss Lilias 1” 

She was standing in the floor, her face 
beaming as it had not beamed for years— 
her heart beating as it had not beat for 
years, 

“Mr. Torrey!” asshe reached him her 
hand. 

—‘‘Thank God!” muttered Mr. Estin, 
as he drew to the door and left them to 
themselves. [ad he remained a moment 
longer, he would have seen that his 
beloved daughter burst into tears as Tor- 
rey led her to a seat. It was long ere she 
grew composed, and Torrey’s tenderest 
eloquence was called into requisition. 

“Oh! Mr. Torrey. These years—these 
weary, weary years!” 

“Sweet Lilias! Let us thank God that 
they are at last ended!’ 

But those tears did her great good. 
The frozen heart had melted at the warm 
touch of love. Lilias, however, ever de- 
nied that her meeting with Torrey caused 
her so to weep. She said her tears were 
occasioned by the perusal of a little 
volume which she had found there that 
morning—Langhorne’s “‘Consolations of 
Life,’”’—and that the excitement of meet- 
ing with Mr. Torrey only opened a foun- 
tain ready before to overflow. Mr. Good- 
ley made her a present of the volume, 


and her descendants have it to this 
day. 

—‘‘ Blame my skin! honey,” said Mr. 
Goodley to his wife that day, as Torrey 
led Lilias to the dinner table, “if our 
little plans were broken up, it is all very 
well as it is.” 

“They were your plans, old man. 
You’ve been wishing for years that you 
could bring them together.” 

“ Well, who shall say I did’nt do my 
part in the matter? Why won’t Biddy 
come and eat with us? And where’s 
John Winthrop? There’s plenty of 
room.” 

** She chooses to wait.” 

—Whether it resulted from her union 
with Torrey, or was due to the happy in- 
fluences of the ‘“Consolations of Life,’ 
we will not undertake to say, but certain 
it is that Lilias soon became one of the 
most cheerful and happy ladies in the 
land. It was often said that she had rob- 
bed her country of a statesman—to make 
him a happy husband. For her and 
Torrey many bright and blissful years 
succeeded “ that dark and dreary time.” 

—And now, if any one has followed 
us through this very broken and dis- 
jointed story, to such an one we very 
thankfully say, adieu! in the fullest sig- 
nification of the word. 

—The foregoing story—full of imper- 
fections as it is—is very respectfully in- 
scribed to the author of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, &e., by one of his very many 
grateful and admiring readers, 
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TURNBULL’S LIFE PICTURES.* 


Dr. Turnbull is already favourably 
known in the literary and religious 
worlds as the author of the ‘ Genius 
of Scotiand,” and “ Christ in History.” 
We have read again and again the for- 
mer of these works, and would never 
tire of following the writer in his de- 
scriptions of Scottish scenery and Scott- 
ish genius. The portraiture of Christo- 
pher North is an admirable specimen of 
word-painting. ‘ Christ in History” was 
& more serious and severely logical work 
than the former, and displayed ability, 

The ‘“ Life Pictures” are especially de- 
signed for inquiring minds haunted “ by 
the prevalent skepticism, or by other 
forms of doubt.” To present and em- 
body the true idea of the inner or divine 
life, the author has compiled simple nar- 
ratives of the actual conflicts, doubtings, 
and triumphs, through which the sub- 
jects of his sketches have passed. 

The “ Student Skeptic” is the longest 
history in the volume, and is character- 
ized by more earnestness and depth of 
tone than any other. Frank Wilson isa 
fictitious name, but the writer assures us 
the facts narrated are truthful. The 
story is an oft-repeated one. Every vil- 
lage and county seat will furnish its 
parallel. A thoughtful youth leaves his 
school with more than ordinary culture, 
and sets himself to resolve the questions 
of death and immortality. He begins 
to doubt, and from doubting to discard 
the truths of revelation. A pantheistic or 
an atheistic literature beguiles him still 
farther from the truth; and he is ap- 
parently condemned to perpetual gloom. 
Wicked companions complete the trans- 
formation of character; and the thoughtful 
and devout student becomes the confirmed 
and profane infidel. But Negation has in 
it nothing to satisfy the thirstings of an 
immortal spirit. Longings after truth 
ever and anon arise, with nothing with- 
in or without to satisfy them: A sudden 
providence—the death of an intimate 


friend, or of a more intimate relative,— 
of a child or a mother, it may be,—in- 
terposes and the mind is forcibly brought 
back to consider anew the questions 
which it had supposed settled forever. 
Somehow, a new light beams upon these 
topics of thought. There are grave 
doubtings on the part of the inquirer of 
the truth of the conclusions to which he 
had formerly arrived. One after another 
of his strongholds is assailed and broken 
down, and he finds himself occupying 
the neutral position of not acceeding to 
the Christian system, while his argu- 
ments and reasonings against it have all 
been met and refuted. It now rests with 
him, whether he shall lapse again into 
his former condition of doubt and dark- 
ness, or whether he will earnestly seek 
after the true light. There is no middle 
ground. He must be either a Christian 
or a skeptic. 

The history of this student, as well as 
that of “A. B »’ the subject of an- 
other sketch in Dr. Turnbull’s volume, 
assures us of the soundness of an opin- 
ion we have long cherished, that, in or- 
der to convince one thoroughly imbued 
with infidel or skeptical dogmas of the 
incorrectness of his position, profound 
reasoning and metaphysical discussion 
are not necessary. The air of learning 
almost necessarily given to our dis- 
course, oral or written, when we grap- 
ple with disputants of this type, does 
much to divert the force, if not to destroy 
altogether the potency of simple gospel 
truths, These, after all, do the most ex- 
ecution in the work of beating down 
such opposition. Minds that can calmly 
reject the proofs of the existence of 
a Divine Being, furnished by the world 
without and the world within, are not, 
we imagine, in a fit condition to appre- 
ciate fully the force of argument, and 
we are not surprised that such minds 
should discard as little-worth the reason- 
ings of Walker in the Philosophy of the 
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Plan of Salvation, or even the mightier 
logic of McCosh or Chalmers, Persons 
so con tituted need more to be prayed 
for than reasoned with—need to be led 
to the pure fountain of divine truth, if 
haply they may find there something to 
annihilate the unbelief of their hearts, 
rather than to overcome the dissent of 
their intellects. We are firmly persuaded 
that there is truth in the Scriptural 
declaration—with the heart man believ- 
eth—and we never witness a merely 
intellectual encounter between a Chris- 
tian and an avowed skeptic, without an 
internal conviction that the discussion 
will be attended with no beneficial re- 
sults, unless it shall produce an earnest 
and sober examination of the Scriptures. 
If we may get the holy writings into in- 
timate communion with the spirit of any 
man, be he skeptic or infidel, we are as- 
sured of ultimate success. 

The earnest and conclusive logic of 
the Scriptures is so happily blended with 
their eloquent denunciation and touch- 
ing narratives, showing the beauties of 
holiness as well in the life as in princi- 
ple—as well in the concrete as in the 
abstract—that hard indeed must be the 
heart and stubborn and perverse the will 
which can hold intimate intercourse with 
them, without experiencing a mighty 
change. 

For the casting down of infidelity 
as for the upbuilding of truth, give us 
the Bible,—without gloss or comment. 
It is the Christian’s mighty engine of 
attack as it is his bulwark of defence; 
and we shall regret the day when a lower 
literature, though it be the expression of 
the mightiest human intellect, shall suc- 
cessfully supplant the holy writings or 
diminish in any degree their influence. 
Dr. Turnbull has aptly developed this 
thought in the history of the student 
skeptic. 

The following true sketch discloses 
another phase of character. Here, too, 
we discover how the infidelity of the 
life is overcome by the gentle leadings 
of providential interposition, without ex- 
periencing as in the former case the se- 
vere strugglings and the darkness, al- 
most the despair, of a mind 
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“ Tossed upon a sea of doubt.” 


Avre.ta is a pet child of fortune and 
folly. She has been taught to regard the 
world as completely her own—and all 
beings, human and divine, her minister- 
ing servants. She marries. Her home 
is brightened by a ray of sunshine. The 
beautiful child grows up to boyhood. But 
there comes a blight. The child sickens 
and dies, and its little bed is made for 
the last time in the city cemetery. Years 
come and go, and another mound is raised 
and another tenant occupies the turf, 
beside it. This is Amelia’s daughter.— 

** What was the meaning of all this?” 
she began to inquire. ‘ What had she 
done to merit such affliction? Had she 
lived only for herseif—had she been sel- 
fish, and was this calamity the curse of 
the Almighty? No! God is just—it can- 
not be!” She was sorely puzzled and 
confounded. 

Others, too, O, how many! were suf- 
fering like herself. The cemetery was 
full of little graves, Thousands of fam- 
ilies were mourning all over the land, all 
over the world. 

A friend tried to comfort her, by taking 
her among the poor of the great city 
which was near them, hoping much from 
the effect of contrast, and possibly of 
sympathy. It produced the opposite im- 
pression. The poverty, the crime, the 
squalid wretchedness which she beheld 
added deeper gloom to her sorrow. 

Her friends and acquaintances came 
to console with her, and told her of their 
own secret sorrows ; and thus she’found 
that all around her, even among the rich 
and refined, were sorrow and death. In 
what a world she found herself! 


Some of her intimate associates, and 
among them her husband, who found 
consolation, distraction rather, in his 
business, recommended amusements. She 
tried them, but failed. She was too much 
awake to the reality of things. Death 
was yet too close to her, to admit of com- 
fort from such a source. In the wildest 
whirl of excitement, she felt the strange 
throbbing of her widowed heart, muffled, 
indeed, to all outward seeming; but to 
her ever beating 
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“ Funeral marches to the grave.” 


There was no hope for her. She must 
die. But would God receive her? She 
knew him not—alas! she loved him not. 
Preachers and books had told her that 
He was good. Herown deeper instincts 
had attested the same great truth. But 
he had killed her babes! She had seen 
them writhing and erying in His hands. 
She had seen them buried out of her 
sight, in the cold, wormy ground, swal- 
lowed up and lost, as in the maws of 
some devouring monster. All her prayers 
and tears for their rescue had been una- 
vailing. Her own heart was a sepulchre. 
All her hopes lay buried there, buried by 
the hand of God. 


All at once, as by a flash of lightning, 
she saw the atheism of her heart. It was 
sin. Ah the serpent, the demon, the de- 
stroyer, that glared upon her with blood- 
shot eyes, and devouring tongue! and 
that too from the very recesses of her 
own spirit! Sin! sin! she had heard the 
word, but the thing she had never known, 
never realized. But there it was, in 
spite of all her beauty, and riches, and 
happiness, in spite of her better convic- 
tions—aye, in spite of her bereavement 
and sorrow, there it was, hideous as 
night, accursed as hell. 

She was selfish—she had always been 
selfish—she had not worshipped God, 
she had worshipped herself. Moreover, 
she had expected all nature to wait upon 
her; and not only so, but even God. He, 
the Lord of Glory, was made for her, not 
she for Him! God was to be waiter and 
servant; she recipient and queen ! 

Such were the terrible thoughts that 
rushed through her soul, like storm- 
clouds through the sky. 

At this juncture some one put into her 
hand the life of the late Mrs. Ware, who 
lived only to do good. It made a pro- 
found impression upon her mind. It re- 
vealed to her the abyss into which she 
had fallen. It showed her the way of 
life and peace, in faith, in self-denial, and 
love. 

Then she read the Bible. She read 
especially, the life of Christ, recorded in 
the Gospels. She was ashamed of her- 
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self. She loathed the very beauty, wealth 
and talent, which had proved her snare. 
She cried to God for mercy. She found 
it in Christ. 


It was thus that repenting in dust and 
ashes, Aurelia renounced self, and found 
her centre in God and goodness. 


She would imitate Christ. She would 
comfort the afflicted. She would educate 
the poor. She would try to do good tw 
all. She communicated her views to her 
husband, who was alarmed and afflicted ; 
but by the grace of God, he began to feel 
that there was a better good. It was 
long, however, before he was delivered 
from the dominion of the senses and the 
world, 

Heaven began to open upon Amelia. 
God was just; God also was wise and 
merciful. Death as well as life was his. 
Through his love and power, death, the 
curse, was transformed into a blessing. 
Indeed, under Christ and his transform- 
ing power, death is no longer death. Life 
is the preparation for Heaven; death tlie 
dawn of an immortal day. Her children 
were not lost, not even to her, Ah! how 
radiant and beautiful they appeared in 
the new spiritual world, into which, by 
faith, she had come. ‘Their green graves, 
and the flowers blooming there, were the 
lowly but the significant emblems of the 
supernal glory ; as, indeed, all the forms 
of the outward world are but the image 
and emblem of the heavenly state. 


Well, then, Amelia must live, not for 
herself, but for others ; not for time, but 
for eternity. The long, long, summer 
day is dawning yonder upon the hills of 
God. A few more years, and she will 
pass to the heavenly home. This life is 
transient, and yet, as the pledge and 
preparation of the eternal life, how sig- 
nificant and beautiful! How glorious 
even death, transfigured by the light of 
Heaven, just as yon thunder-clouds upon 
the horizon are transfigured by the gol- 
den sunlight. 


Thus Aurelia walked in the light of 
God. Heaven was iu her heart, including 
Christ and the holy angels, the spirits of 
the just, and all the glorified children, 
who wander on the marge of the river of 
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life, crowning themselves with unfading 
lilies ! 

And as the light in an alabaster vase 
renders it luminous as well as beautiful, 
so the light in her soul shone from her 
face, and shed soft radiance around her. 
She was lovelier than ever; she was 
beautiful, especially to the wretched. 
She was happy, too; happier far than in 
the days of her vanity. Indeed, she told 
a friend she was happy, because she 
loved; that she had never, till now, 
known true joy. The past was a splen- 
did, but a deceitful masquerade, behind 
whose glancing forms lurked sin and 
death. But now she looked upon things 
as they were, and found that all was full 
of God, full of blessing. Earth and 
Heaven were really one; for the former, 
like the morning, or the spring-time, was 
the pledge and preparation for the other. 

And thus Aurelia walked softly in the 
opening dawn of an eternal day! 

For minds infected with the transcen- 
dental school of thought, Dr. Turnbull’s 
religious writings have a charm and ex- 
cellence. It may well be questioned 
whether others will be attracted to them, 
either on account of the natural inter- 
est in the subjects he has chosen, or be- 
cause of his manner of handling. His 
style, it has been remarked by another, 


altogether “eludes criticism.” It has no 
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distinctive peculiarities. Ile writes, we 
imagine, with fluency and ease, and is 
rarely interrupted by a thought which 
requires any difficulty to reproduce,—for, 
though aiming to be metaphysical, and 
dealing at times with shadows, his rea- 
sonings are all of them commonplace. 
Hie is one of a class of writers, more 
prevalent, perhaps, in the section of the 
Union in which he resides than in any 
other, who seem to be stereotypes of the 
same model—who think and utter the 
same thoughts in almost the same lan- 
guage. While free from every defect, 
save the defect of not thinking for them- 
selves, they have no peculiar excellen- 
We cannot call them writers of 
pure English. They are too much con- 
taminated by the literature of the French 
and German schools,—while they chiefly 
want the wit and freshness of the former 
and have not attained the depth and 
acuteness of the latter. 

Dr. Turnbull has been more fortunate 
in his sketchings of scenery and por- 
traiture of literary character. Ilis “ Ge- 
nius of Scotland’ we have already 
spoken of. His “Genius of Italy,” 
though not so happy, is: yet not deficient 
in interest. It abounds in lively narra- 
tive, and is characterized by a fresh and 
vigorous tone. This cannot be said of 
the “Life Pictures.” 
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MOONLIGHT ON 


THE PRAIRIE. 
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Sonnet. 


The moon upon a halo-gilded throne 


Smiles in her palace, while the pearly hours, 


Floating in brightness from celestial bowers, 


Glide peacefully to slumber one by one. 


The zephyr from its home of summer bloom, 


Where dewy vales reflect enamoured skies, 


Wafts to my cheek delectable perfume— 


Blossoms with softly iridescent eyes 


In beauty sparkle on the sea of green, 


That holds its billows to the starlit shores 


Of Night. 


How indescribable the scene! 


My soul exalted adoration pours 


To Him, who shelters us with lowing hand, 


And seatters moonlight o’er this Prairie-land. 
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PATRICK HENRY AND THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 


The object of history is to trans- 
mit to posterity the acts of their pre- 
decessors. The value of history is 
truth ; for, like the magnet, if it be not 
“true to the pole,” it is odious. The 
publication of historical facts for the ben- 
efit of the public is of great importance ; 
but he who undertakes it, assumes a very 
zreat responsibility, for, as the benefit is 
treat, if the work is honestly, and truth- 
fully executed; the injury is greater, if 
misrepresentation, or inaccuracy is detec- 
ted in the performance. 

We propose to correct a grave error in 
the History of Virginia, by Charles Camp- 
bell. We are confident that Mr. Camp- 
bell was not aware of the awful respons.- 
bility which he assumed, when he char- 
ged the fathers of our country with “ en- 
vy” and the ‘‘ machinations of a cabal.” 
The specifications, are, first, Col. Patrick 
Henry was degraded by the Committee of 
Safety ; that “envy was at the bottom of 
their proceedings.” Second, That ‘ Con- 
gress doubtless misled by the machina- 
tions of a cabal,” excluded Col. Henry 
from the chief command of the Virginia 
regiments, to which he was best entitled ; 
that Col. Henry declined the commission 
tendered him by Congress, and resigned 
that which he held under the Convention.” 
The Journals of the House of Delegates 
show, that on the 24th May, 1780, it was 
recommended to Congress to give rank to 
the officers of the first (Col. Henry,) and 
the second State regiments, which had 
been employed for several years in the 
continental army, and ought to have en- 
joyed equal rank with the continental 
troops of this State. Mr. Campbell says, 
“Congress doubtless misled by the ma- 
chinations of a cabal,” drove Col. Henry 
from the army? Mr. Campbell charges, 
that the Committee of Safety, through 
“envy,” “ reversed the Convention’s ordi- 
nances and in effect degraded Henry, the 
officer of their first choice.” The Com- 
mittee of Safety consisted of eleven gen- 
tlemen, Edmund Pendleton, George Ma- 
son, John Page, Richard Bland, Thomas 
Ludwell Lee, Paul Carrington, Dudley 
Digges, William Cabell, Carter Braxton, 


James Mercer and John Tabb. These 
apostles of liberty were, according to 
Mr. Campbell, not one, but all, traitors. 

Did the Convention punish these trai- 
tors who had reversed their order, and 
degraded the officer of their first choice? 
Mr. Campbell tells us, that the Conven- 
tion met again in May, 1776, and elected 
the chief of the traitors, Edmund Pen- 
dleton, their President, the persecuted 
Colonel Henry, Governor, and John Page 
and Dudley Digges, two of the traitors, 
members of his Council, and two other 
traitors, Richard Bland and Carter Brax- 
ton, members of Congress. The fact 
that the Convention rewarded five of the 
committee, which, Mr. Campbell says, 
degraded Colonel Henry, is conclusive 
proof against Mr. Campbell. We now 
notice some minor errors of Mr. Camp- 
bell, which for truth’s sake, we correct. 
Beverley Randoiph w's not a member of 
the Convention that framed the Federal 
Constitution, or of the Convention at 
Richmond, on the proposed plan of Fed- 
eral Government, nor was he Secretary 
of State of the United States. It was 
his cousin, Edmund Randolph, who filled 
all these < flices. 

Beverley Randolph was a member of the 
Convention at Richmond in March, 1775, 
a member of the House of Delegates for 
many years, and succeeded Edmund Ran- 
dolph as Governor of Virginia. Robert 
Beverley, the historian, was the son of 
Robert Beverley, “‘ the persecuted clerk.” 
Peter Beverley, of Gloucester, another 
son of the clerk, was Treasurer of the 
Colony. One of his daughters married 
William Randolph the younger, of Tur- 
key Island; from them came Beverley 
Randolph above noticed. Another daugh- 
ter of Peter Beverley married Sir John 
Randolph; from them came Edmund 
Randolph. 

Charles Lee, U. S. Attorney General, 
Henry Lee, the partisan officer in the 
Revolution, member of Congress when 
Washington died, whose eulogium he de- 
livered by special request from Congress, 
Richard Bland Lee, Theodorick Bland 
Lee, and Edmund Jennings Lee, were 
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grandsons of Elizabeth Bland, a daugh- 
ter of William Randolph of Turkey Is- 
land. Richard Henr *, Arthur, and Fran- 
cis Lightfoot Lee, were of the Ludwell 
family. 


“On Monday, the 24th of July, 
1775, the Convention met at Richmond. 
Measures were taken for raising two 
regiments of regular troops for one year. 
Patrick Henry was elected Colonel of the 
first regiment, and commander of all the 
forces raised, and to be raised for the 
defence of the Colony, William Wood- 
ford, who had served meritoriously in the 
French and Indian wars, was appointed 
to command the second regiment. The 
Committee of Safety dispatched Woodford 
with his regiment to cross the James at 
Sandy Point. Col. Henry had been de- 
sirous to be employed in this service, and 
it was said, solicited it, but the Commit- 
tee of Safety refused. Henry’s chagrin 
was aggravated by Woodford’s declining, 
while detached, to acknowledge his supe- 
riority in command. ‘The committee 
sustained Woodford in this insubordina- 
tion, and thus revised the convention’s 
ordinance, and, in effect, degraded Henry, 
the officer of their first choice. Envy 
was at the bottom of these proceedings.” 


“The Convention having raised six ad- 
ditional regiments, Congress, doubtless 
misled by the machinations of a cabal, 
agreed to take the six new regiments of 
Virginia on Continental establishment, 
and thus passing by the two first, so as to 
exclude Col. Henry from the chief com- 
mand, to which he was entitled. The 
convention, however, interfering, the two 
older regiments were admitted into the 
continental line; but here again envy 
procured commissions of brigadier gene- 
ral for Col. Howe and Col. Andrew Lewis. 
Col. Henry now declined the commission 
tendered him by Congress, and resigned 
that which he held under the Convention. 
Till treatment drove him, as it had driven 
Washington, from the army.” 


See History of Virginia by C. Camp- 
bell, pages 151, 152 and 153. 

On the 13th of January, -’76. The 
Convention received a letter from Colonei 
Henry, of the first regiment, which was 
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read and laid on the table. (See the 
Journal.) 

The Convention met at Williamsburg on 
the 6th of May -’76, elected Edmund 
Pendleton president of the convention, 
Colonel Henrv, Governor of the Common- 
wealth. On the Sth of June ~’77. 
Lieut. Col. Haynes Morgan was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the first regiment, 
Vice, Philip Love. 

(See the Journal of the H. of D.) 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 24TH 
may, 1780, 


Gen. Nelson reported, from the com- 
mittee to whom the letter from Charles 
Gibson and Brent was referred, that the 
committee had, according to order, had 
the said letter under their consideration, 
and had agreed upon a report, and 
come to several resolutions thereupon, 
which he read in his place, and after- 
wards delivered at the clerk’s table, 
where the same were again twice read 
and agreed to by the House, as followeth, 

Resolved, That the officers of the lst 
and 2d State Regiments having been em- 
ployed for several years in the continen- 
tal army ; received by Congress as part of 
the quota of this State; and paid by the 
continent as such, ought to have enjoyed 
equal rank, privileges and emoluments 
from the time of their being ordered to 
join the American army with the conti- 
tal troops of this State. 


Resolved, That, as Congress, by a reso- 
lution, dated 31st January ~’79, have de- 
clared their willingness to take the said 
regiments into their continental line, and 
a board of officers, by their opinion of 
the 9th of July, 1777, have declared it 
just that the said regiments should have 
such rank. It is expedient that the said 
resolution be carried into execution, and 
that it be further recommended to Con- 
gress, to give rank to the officers of these 
two State regiments, having relation to the 
date of their State commissions, provided 
that such officers shall not be entitled to 
promotion, except in the line of sargeants. 

‘Besides the two regiments already 
raised, the Convention resolved to raise 
seven more. Six of these were placed 
on continental establishment, to whose 
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officers Congress granted commissions, 
in order, beginning with Colonel Henry 
of the first regiment. Colonel Patrick 
Henry resigned his commission, much 
to the regret of the regiment.” (See 
History of Virginia by Ilowe, p. 112.) 

These regiments were never continental. 

On the 2d day of December, 1780, 
Richard Henry Lee, in the House of 
Delegates, made the following report: 
“That his excellency the commander-in- 
chief be requested to settle the rank of 
the first and second regiments of this 
State, which have heen attached to the 
continental army if he shall be of opin- 
ion that they are entitled to continental 
commissions.” 

In the House of Delegates, 4th of De- 
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cember —’77, it was resolved, “‘ That the 
first battalion on Commonwealth estab- 
lishment under the command of Colonel 
George Gibson, and now in thé continen- 
tal service, be continued in said service, 
instead of the ninth Virginia regiment, 
made prisoners at the battle of German- 
town, until the officers of the said ninth 
regiment shall be exchanged.” 

Col. Henry’s regiment was on Common- 
wealth establishment. It was loaned to 
the continent. 

Col. Henry, in accepting the appoint- 
ment as Governor, vacated his commis- 
sion as Colonel. There is not a shadow 
of proof to sustain Mr, Campbell’s 
charges, and I am confident he will 
regret ever having madethem. R., R. 
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MEMORY. 


Beloved, ’twas a Night to shrine 


In happy thought for years,— 


A memory of certain joy, 


A spell ’gainst woe and tears. 


And why? 


Was it because the Moon, 


More bright than e’er before, 


Stooped from her throne to kiss the waves 


That rippled to the shore ? 


Or was it, that the gentle Breeze, 


With whispers fond and sweet, 


Brought fragrance from some spicy land 
And laid it at our feet? 


Ah, never since primeval time 


Was night so fair as this,— 


So filled with joy, so fraught with peace, 


So marked with perfect bliss. 


I seemed to live a fresh, new life, 


A life almost divine, 


As on the glittering shore we sat 


Thy meek eyes raised to mine. 


Was it the Night that brightened all? 
Oft comes the question now ;— 

The Night that brought such blest content ? 
No, dearest, it was Thou. 


FREDERICK. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 


My friend wrote that the cholera was 
no longer in Italy, and that I might come 
without fear of quarantine, either by land 
or by water. I had been waiting a fort- 
night in hopes of receiving this intelli- 
gence, so I quickly packed up my port- 
manteau and set off for Rome. 

It was a journey of nearly four weeks, 
when I had hoped as many days would 
almost suffice, but these weeks were 
crowded with the most delightful impres- 
sions of my life. 1 shall not attempt to 
record them. <A few only of the vividest 
will find a place in this transcript of 
travel. 

Never shone the moon with whiter 
radiance than through the chestnut trees 
fringing the magnificent road leading by 
Chambery over the Alpine pass of Mont 
Cenis, on the night I passed in the coupé 
of the diligence en route for Turin, I 
had intended going to Italy by. way of 
Marseilles and the steamer to Civita Vec- 
chia, but two difficulties intervened. Ist. 
There was not water enough in the Rhone 
for the steamboats on which I depended 
for getting to Valence, then the northern 
terminus of the Marseilles railway, and 
2d, the quarantine yet remained in full 
force in the Italian ports, my friend’s 
letter to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So I was forced again to scale the Alps. 

It is a fine pass—that of Mont Cenis, 
and the road winds to the top by grand 
sweeps to the right and left, tedious in 

he ascent, but very imposing. Constantly 

crossing the road in a direct line is the 
telegraph, striding over the mountains, 
its posts indicating, one might faney, the 
footsteps of a giant. You may count 
them, one above the other, fifty, sixty, 
seventy, till the eye no longer marks so 
slender an object. The electric current 
runs along its wire with equal celerity 
over Alps as on the plain—il n’y a plus 
des Pyrenées for that subtle agent. 

As we crawl up the road, there comes 
down at a rattling pace a crowded dili- 
gence. In the coupé sits a friend from 
my own Virginia home, whom I have not 
seen since his arrival in Europe. I en- 
deavor to attract his attention by every 
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means in my power, but he does not see 
me, and in a minute or two, the diligence 
is far down the mountain-side. We are 
not permitted to meet each other, though 
so near. How often in life do we not 
thus just miss the attainment of good 
which would be all the more satisfactory 
from its being unexpected. There are 
narrow escapes from blessings as from 
woes, and happy are they who remain 
unconscious of what they liave lost. Let 
us not grumble, however, who know of 
the denied enjoyment, for possibly it 
might have prevented the realization of 
higher and more ardently wished-for 
ends. J did think it hard luck, at the 
time, that I could not have five minutes’ 
talk with my friend, but I learned after- 
wards that, had I been allowed this privi- 
lege, in all probability I should never 
have seen Rome. He was returning to 
Paris, after an ineffectual attempt to pass 
the boundaries of Tuscany, and was it 
likely that I should succeed where he had 
failed? Would I not have turned back? 

After hours of slow progression, we ar- 
rive at the top, where a cold, driving 
wind, heavily charged with mist and 
snow, sweeps across the table-land on 
which stands the Hospice. Passing this 
and reaching the edge of the mountain 
on the Italian side, where the road can 
be traced for miles in its windings he- 
low, we see, beyond the compass of the 
cloud, which hangs like a dark tent over 
our heads, the sunny distant fields of 
Italy. Italia, O Italia! thou that hast 
the fatal gift of beauty, and so forth, can 
it be that the landscape I see spread out 
in such tranquil loveliness yonder is thine 
own? Mr. Murray says it is—and I am 
blest in so believing. 

Around the huge mountain we go, like a 
fly on the outside of an orange, yet descend- 
ing rapidly, and after awhile we reach 
the station of the Susa railway, Strada 
Ferrata they call it here, whence a train 
takes us in an hour and a half to Turin. 

I would willingly have lingered longer 
in Turin, where the hills, sparkling with 
villas, rise so gracefully from the “ wan- 
dering Po,’ and a long line of silver, from 
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Monte Rosa to the farthest point of the 
northern horizon, greets the eye looking 
across the rolling plains of Piedmont; 
where the white truffles come to enlarge 
one’s ideas of a dinner, and the red Asti 
falls soothingly on the tongue— 


A fermentation and a flask, indeed, 

Where Bacchus’ self might seem to set his 
seal 

To give the world assurance of a wine. 


With an old acquaintance residing in 
Turin, I walked through its straight 
and stately streets, crossing each other at 
right angles like those of Philadelphia, 
and presenting lofty masses of daring 
architecture, and wandered through the 
badly-lighted gallery of paintings, where 
there is a Velasquez which an artist might 
profitably go from any part of the world 
to study, and visited the Cathedral over 
whose smooth pavement the fleas ran riot, 
and then paid my bill at the hotel Feder 
and took the train for Genoa. 

One remarkable phase was exhibited 
by Turin, in some of its larger squares, 
at the time of my visit—that of an old 
city looking. quite new, as if just from 
the builder’s hands. By far the greater 
portion of Turin was bujlt four hundred 
years ago, after the designs of architects 
who were even more ambitious than Pal- 
ladio, but the houses, which are of rough 
brick, were never stuccoed until 1854. 
Then, centuries after their erection, for 
the first time, were they made to give the 
striking effect contemplated by those who 
planned them. Combined with this reno- 
vation of the ancient part of the city, the 
extension of the suburbs outside the bar- 
rier gives to Turin an aspect unfamiliar 
in Italy and somewhat like that of an 
American town. 

The railway to Genoa is one of the 
finest in the world. Passing through a 
rich and beautiful country to Alessandria, 
it strikes thence the main chain of the 
Appenines, which it pierces by means of 
eleven tunnels, one of them, at Ponte 
Decimo, nearly six miles in length. I 


heard a Philadelphian complaining, some. 


time after my visit to Italy, that he was 
prevailed upon to take the land route, 
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through Turin and across the Alps, in 
returning from Rome to Paris, that he 
might see the country, and that directly 
after leaving Genoa they entered a tun- 
nel from which they never emerged un- 
til they reached Turin. His views of the 
country had been entirely subterraneous. 

Having conquered the Appenines, the 
road glides smoothly on towards the 
Mediterranean, and enters Genoa the 
Proud, under the very walls of the palace 
of the Dorias! The Nineteenth Century 
puffs the smoke of its engines against the 
stateliest monuments of the glory of the 
Sixteenth. 

The conflict of the old and new civili- 
zations impresses one at every turn in 
the splendid and decayed old city. After 
years of dilapidation and ruin in which 
the power of its Doges had melted away 
and its once extensive commerce had 
dwindled into the petty trade of a few 
shallops, the ebbing wave of its ancient 
prosperity met the advancing tide of 
modern industry, and again Genoa bids 
fair to rival the maritime importance of 
the most thriving sea-ports. I sat on the 
balcony of the Hotel of the Maltese Cross, 
where the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem had looked out upon the blue sea— 
the sea which swells in the Psalms of 
David, and was cut by the adventurous 
prow of St. Paul, the barren, wine- 
coloured ocean of Ilomer, which rolls in 
the 
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the sea associated with so much of the 
grandest poetry of the past—and musing 
on the romance and song which have been 
connected with it in later days, I saw 
the black volume ascending from the 
smoke-stack of a first class steamer, and 
recognised in it the inauguration of ano- 
ther day for Genova la Superba. Di- 
rectly under the balcony ran the railway 
down to the sea-side, and along by the 
houses in whose shadow Columbus played 
in the condition of small boy, four centuries 
ago, heavily-loaded freight trains were 
continually passing, pulled by American 
locomotives. The opening of this road 
is one of the most important of those 
great measures which have distinguished 
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the present King of Sardinia as a wise 
and liberal monarch, and connecting, as 
the road does, the rich grain-growing 
region of Piedmont with the waters of 
the Mediterranean, it cannot fail to give 
an impetus to the country which must 
soon place it among the most prosperous 
of European States. 

Genoa is known as the city of palaces, 
and such indeed it is, but the palazzo 
now serves other uses than those for 
which it was erected. The cobbler pur- 
sues his humble calling in a palace, and 
is not thought ultra-crepidarian for so 
doing ; beneath the palatial arches which 
once echoed the soft whispers of love, the 
vulgar voice of trade daily resounds ; it is 
the banquetting-hall of a palace of the 
Crusaders in which you dine; and in the 
court-yard of a ducal residence, where 
fountains plashed of yore to the music of 
serenades, I found the carriage and horses 
of my friend, Carlo Caretti, who agreed 
for the sum of one hundred and sixty 
francs to place the same at my disposal 
for a three days’ journey to Pisa. 

In the decline ofGenoa, sunk from the 
condition of a sovereign state to that of a 
dependency, the palaces, vacated by their 
impoverished owners, were put into the 
occupancy of anybody who would rent 
them at prices comparatively nominal; 
but the day is not distant when another 
class of princes will arise from the opu- 
lent mercantile population of Genoa to 
renew the fallen grandeur, and freshen 
the faded magnificence of these superb 
mansions, and when the city may again 
arrogate to itself with reason the lofty 
title by which it was formerly designated. 

Carlo agreed, as I said, to take me to 
Pisa. Having been put on my guard as 
to the faithlessness of Italians in all con- 
tracts which have not been reduced to 
writing, I suggested to him that he should 
draw up and sign a paper to the effect of 
his verbal agreement, which he did with 
so much perspicuity and exactness, that 
I have preserved the document as a model 
for imitation should I ever be charged 
with the execution of a treaty. In reply 
to my request for certificates of character, 
he produced a famous one from Silvio 
Pellico, in a beautiful handwriting, which 


I was rather pleased than otherwise to 
find he would not sell me when I offered 
him a napoleon for it. Te was delighted 
to know I had read Mie Prigione, and 
declared there could be little doubt we 
should get along pleasantly together. And 
so we did, Carlo, and I shall never regret 
that under your auspices and in your 
vellura I went along the sea-shore to 
Pisa. 

There surely cannot be a more inter- 
esting and delightful road in the world 
than that along the margin of the Medi- 
terranean at this part of the Italian penin- 
sula. Now winding in a brilliant cres- 
cent round a peaceful bay, and now 
rising to the crest of the Appenines 
2,000 feet above the water—here led by 
the boldest viaducts over lonely gorges, 
and afterwards descending through chest- 
nut forests, olive orchards and orange 
bowers to some picturesque village nest- 
ling under the mountains by the spark- 
ling sea, it offers every variety of land- 
scape and marine view to the delighted 
eye of the traveller. Nor is it without 
pleasing and touching suggestions of its 
own. The sight of the stars and stripes 
floating from the masthead of the flag- 
ship of the American squadron at Spezzia, 
recalls the imagination from the past, 
where it has been wandering among cor- 
sairs and buccaneers; the image of Shel- 
ley seems to rise from the blue waters 
that closed over him; the gleaming quar- 
ries of Carrara speak to us of the forms 
of beauty which have been struck out 
from the rock by departed but immortal 
genius; and the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
at last lifts its singular and striking gal- 
leries against the sky of evening, to re- 
mind us of the happy time when we first 
admired it in the geography as one of the 
“wonders of the world.” Along the 
road, too, the peculiar costume of the in- 
habitants, the rich music of their conver- 
sation, the remarkable appearance of 
their dwellings, all afford us delight and 
amusement. What a festive look has the 
house we are approaching! The open 
windows show us ladies and gentlemen 
who have assembled upon some occasion 
of rejoicing, bird cages are hanging be- 
tween the sumptuous curtains, and from 
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the upper casement a girl is waving a 
handkerchief; it is like a scene out of 
Goldoni; but, coming nearer, we perceive 
that it is all a sham, the ladies are un- 
real and their beaux shadows, the birds 
are humbugs, the pretty maiden is a 
creature of the fancy; in other words, 
the wall of the house towards us, which 
has presented this pleasant and cheerful 
aspect, is a dead wall, and what we have 
seen has been only a painting on its sur- 
face. The house itself, though its front 
is decorated with imitations of Corinthian 
“columns, is a shabby affair enough, and 
green lizards are crawling over the door- 
step, above which red oranges are droop- 
ing in tempting abundance. I confess the 
people interested me even more than the 
country. Debased as the lowest of them 
are, there is not a rascal of them all that 
does not wear his rags with a dignity and 
an air becoming a prince, and in the step 
and look of the women there yet remains 
a grace and a fire such as belong to the 
Italian heroines of fiction and poetry. 
One cannot help indulging the hope that 
for a race which exhibits, after long years 
of misrule and degradation, so many 
traces of their noble origin, a better fate 
is in store; that the dream of Machia- 
velli may yet be accomplished in a politi- 
cal union of all the Italian provinces, 
under a government which shall revive 
the former glories of a land illustrated 
by the genius of Dante and the rule of 
Cosmo. 

“Such a feeling of hope for Italy took 
possession of me very strongly in my first 
walk in Florence, when rambling at sun- 

rise, I knew not whither, I came by acci- 
dent into the short street, on either side 
and across one end of which stands the 
Uffizi Palace, in its form of a parallelogram, 
There around me stood the great men of 
the palmy days of Florence—Galileo and 
Petrarch, Lorenzo and Michael Angelo, 
graven by the hands of modern artists, 
and in the solitude of the place at that 
early hour, I could almost fancy myself 
in their living presence. What greatness 
was here! And then I turned from the 
spot, and to the lively strains of a fine 
military band there marched across the 
bridge of Santa Trinita three companies 
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of white-coated Austrian soldiers, bring- 
ing distinctly before me the present sub- 
jugation of the Florentines. 

I have noted something of national 
animosities in the course of my life, but 
never have I seen anything approaching 
the deep-seated, and all the more bitter 
because impotent, hatred of the Italians 
for the Austrians. The name of Austria 
brings a curse to a Florentine’s lips, and 
make him feel for a dagger. A friend 
who had lived long in Florence informed 
me that a funeral of one of the foreign 
soldiery never failed to call forth a fer- 
vent ‘* Thank God!” from every huckster 
in the market-place. I can imagine that 
should the time ever come for vengéance, 
it will be meted out with relentless 
severity. 

Of the galleries of Florence—the world- 
renowned Pitti, and the great treasury of 
art known as the Uffizi, I hardly dare to 
speak, for the reader has heard so much 
of them that he is already familiar with 
their most celebrated pieces. With sus- 
pended breath I approached the Tribune, 
where the Venus de Medici has stood so 
long enchanting the world, and after hay- 
ing gazed in silence for half an hour on 
that beauteous impersonation of the morn- 
ing-star, I turned away abashed that I 
had been so little affected by it. To say 
that it is not the perfection of grace would 
be to write one’s self down a dullard. 
But it did not subdue me in the sense of 
the stanza in Childe Harold; it spoke to 
me of no realm of beauty whose inhabi- 
tants were cast in that mould of exquisite 
proportion ; it exercised no spell over my 
imagination, such as did the scattered 
children of the Niobe, in another apart- 
ment of the same gallery, with the shafts 
of Apollo hurtling among them. What 
a passion is fused into the marble, and 
what intensity of anguish contorts the 
noble features of the mother and changes 
her beauty into despair ! 

So great is the variety of works of art 
in the Uffizi, that I scarcely think any two 
persons, not artists, could come away 
from it agreeing as to the six pieces which 

had pleased them most. It would be no 
bad indication of mental character to find 
what painting or statue had afforded a 
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man the highest gratification, among so 
many appealing to such different emo- 
tions. Raphael is represented in the 
Tribune in five pictures of great sweet- 
ness and delicacy. Of these perhaps the 
Madonna of the Goldfinch is most char- 
acteristic of the artist. It is full of that 
sensibility which breathes through all 
the pictures of the young dreamer of 
Urbino, though it but faintly foreshadows 
the power and depth of feeling expressed 
in his later works. One acquires an af- 
fect#@x for Raphael from familiarity with 
his glorious creations, and learns to pro- 
nounce a blessing upon him as the eye 
rests on another of his efforts. How 
surely does every touch of his pencil be- 
tray purity of purpose combined with 
genius of the most elevated kind, and 
how different is our estimate of the man, 
from that we form of Titian from the 
Venus on the wall just opposite! Con- 
sidered in a mere artistic point of view, 
or—to use the Germanism I despise—ob- 
jectively, nothing has ever been done on 
canvass more perfect than this painting. 
The voluptuous charms of female beauty 
are here pourtrayed with a warmth of 
colouring that belongs to Titian alone; 
but the sensual pervades every line of the 
naked form, and the Venus herself seems 
quite conscious of her nudity which gives 
the last touch of the impure to the whole 
picture. It seems like a profanation that 
the air which is hallowed by the presence 
of Raphael’s Virgin should hang around 
the meretricious graces of this earthly 
conception. 

Of a class of pictures, of which it is 
impossible to deny the merit, but which 
you must regret to have seen, | know not 
one which can be compared with the 
Head of the Medusa by Leonardo da 
Vinci. The head is represented as just 
severed from the body and thrown upon 
a clammy pavement, and the snakes are 
crested above the pale face which has set- 
tled into a sweet calm. The beholder 
stands before it in terrified admiration. 
It is impossible to forget it, and the idea 
brings a shudder that you must frequently 
see it hereafter among the hideous appa- 
ritions of the land of dreams. 

But the Uffizi, with all its wonderful 
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bronzes, and marbles, and paintings, is a 
less attractive place of resort than the 
Pitti Palace. This charming range of 
apartments contains, with the exception 
of the Dresden gallery, the finest collec- 
tion of pictures in the world, and the dis- 
position of them is so admirable, with the 
sun streaming in liberal shafts of light 
through the lofty windows, and the ap- 
pointments and decorations of the rooms 
withal are so aristocratic, the scagliola 
floors, the comfortable couches, the rich 
frescoes on the ceiling, and the superb 
tables of Florentine mosaic, that it is a 
luxury to walk up and down or recline at 
ease in the gallery, looking at the Madon- 
nas and Popes, the heroes and goddesses 
upon the antique walls. 

Here again it is Raphael that most of 
all enchants you, in the celestial Madonna 
della Seggiola—a picture which, like that 
at Dresden, has set at defiance the ef- 
forts of the copyists, who have never 
been able to catch the divine something, 
the je ne sais quot of expression, which 
renders it the: most exquisite pourtrayal 
of maternal tenderness that the whole 
range of art—the works of Raphael him- 
self only excepted—can furnish, The 
mingling of the mortal with the immor- 
tal attributes, which I have already men- 
tioned in speaking of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, makes this painting almost holy ; 
and if I thought it less affecting and 
powerful than the soaring Virgin of Pope 
Sixtus, it is because of the difference of 
treatment in the subject. There is a 
domesticity, so to speak, in the Madonna 
of the chair which the other has not. In 
the one picture Mary is an angel trans- 
lated to earth, in the other a woman trans- 
figured in the skies—in both there is a 
depth of meaning in the eyes of the 
infant Jesus that is inexpressibly touch- 
ing, as if in that earnest and sorrowful 
gaze he saw all that lay hidden in the 
distant future from the vision of his 
mother. 

There are more than five hundred 
pictures in the Pitti Palace, of which all 
that are not of great merit may be counted 
on the fingers, and I could go on to speak 
of other gems, but that my criticisms 
may be thought as tedious as they are 
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uninformed by any acquaintance with 
painting as an art. But one picture of 
Titian, which I have never seen com- 
mended as a chef d’auvre, afforded me so 
much gratification that I quite forgot the 
immodesty of the Venus of the Tribune. 
The catalogue entitled it the Bella di 
Tiziano. Itisthe portraitof a lady inarich 
dress fitting closely around the neck, and 
almost hiding from view even those ivory 
undulations of shoulders which we may 
see at any evening party—a lady of such 
majesty of person, and with so much of 
refinement and delicacy in her lovely 
patrician features, that I felt like making 
a bow whenever I passed her. 

The churches of Florence are objects 
of the greatest interest, and the mere list 
of them, together with what they contain, 
fills thirty-six closely printed pages in 
Murray’s Hand-Book. Santa Croce, hal- 
lowed by the ashes of the mighty dead, 
is the first for which the stranger in- 
quires, and as he walks through its som- 
bre aisles, and looks at the stiff and 
pompous allegories in marble, in which 
the frozen muses are represented as weep- 
ing above the remains of poets, and states- 
men, and artists, the question of taste at 
once arises—would not a simple tablet be 
more effective? Would not the name of 
Michael Angelo, surmounted by the bust 
of that battered-looking old gentleman, 
be a more fitting tribute to his memory 
than this elaborate tomb, with the three 
figures of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture mourning for his loss? If there 
were no other objection to such memorials, 
it were enough that frequently the most 
imposing in the mausoleum marks the 
resting-place of somebody, that few who 
look upon it have ever heard of. At 
Westminster Abbey there are many fine 
tombs erected to the illustrious obscure ; 
and in the Santa Croce, the Chancellor 
Marsuppini is honored with a marble 
apotheosis far more magnificent than 
Dante’s or Alfieri’s, or any of them. By- 
ron does not speak of Marsuppini in his 
stanza about Santa Croce, and I will 
venture to say the reader who has not 
been there, now sees his name for the 
first time. 

Of the architecture of Florence, the 
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Cathedral is perhaps the most imposing 
specimen. The dome of this building, 
the work of Brunelleschi, rises above the 
roofs of the city in swelling superiority, 
sharing the upper air with the Campanile 
by its side. This latter structure, says 
Mr. Ruskin, rose before me like a moun- 
tain of alabaster, delicate as a rose-leaf, 
and beautiful as a morning-cloud. I do 
not know that I quote his exact language, 
but I certainly did not share his enthusi- 
asm. Graceful the Campanile certainly 
is, but the mixture of Grecian and G@thic 
was not altogether pleasing, while the 
minuteness of its details detracts in some 
measure from the effect of the whole. 
The interior of the Cathedral is very 
striking. I walked through it one morn- 
ing during service, and though the day 
was bright out of doors, the light was 
rendered so dim by the stained windows, 
that the priests and choristers had to avail 
themselves of shaded lamps to read from 
the books before them. The Rembrandt 
effects produced by those scattered balls 
of fire under the gloom of the immense 
dome were not lost upon my companion, 
Buchanan Read, who will no doubt re- 
produce them some day in verse or in oils. 

The employment of visiting galleries 
and churches is a most laborious one, as 
the traveller in Europe very soon dis- 
covers; but in Florence, it is less ex- 
hausting than elsewhere for the relief af- 
forded by the numerous walks and drives 
in the open air. If you have been wearied 
out by a morning at the Uffizi, a drive in 
the afternoon to Fiesole will prove re- 
freshing, and give you a better sunset 
over Val d’Arno than any of Claude’s; 
the fatigue of rummaging in the chapels 
of old basilicas is compensated by a quiet 
evening stroll in the prim and courtly 
avenues of the Boboli Gardens; and the 
sense of having been bored, which may 
possibly linger on the mind after visiting 
the house of Michael Angelo, or the 
Laurentian Library, will be quickly dis- 
pelled by whirling in an open carriage 
through the fair fields of the gay Cascine. 

There are few grounds more elegant 
than the Cascine, and none where what 
one sees and hears will linger longer in 
hismemory. Though uniform in surface, 
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and not more than two miles in length by 
three-quarters of a mile in width, it is 
marked by every variety of growth, and 
noble depths of shade refresh the eye 
while following its winding roads. There 
the celebrities of Forence are to be seen 
on the early autumnal afternoons—Ros- 
sini sometimes goes to hear his own music 
played by the Austrian band with an ex- 
pression that must delight the old com- 
poser, and many a beauty who has flour- 
ished in the Continent1l Courts, and been 
the subject of gossip from Madrid to St. 
Petersburg, displays her diamonds and 
rouge in the ring where the carriages 
stop during the performance of the music. 
Not far from the entrance, and immedi- 
ately in front of the dairy houses of the 
Grand Duke, from which the Cascine de- 
rive their name, the band is stationed, 
and around it the company collects re- 
turning from the tour of the grounds, 
The intervals between the pieces are filled 
up with conversation, flirting, giving 
away bouquets which the importunate 
and not overneat flower-gir!s compel the 
gentlemen to buy, and a general exchange 
of glances from carriage to carriage. A 
livelier and more brilliant sight one does 
not often enjoy, while the music is above 
and beyond all praise. If anything could 
reconcile the Italian to Austrian rule, it 
would be such Orphic strains from Aus- 
trian musicians, and, charmed by the ex- 
quisite harmony, the degenerate children 
of the land of song might be content to 
dwell in slavery forever. We are told 
that a blind man once said that in the 
sound of a trumpet he recognised the 
colour of scarlet—one might fancy that 
to the blind these performances would 
seem tapestries rich in colouring, or 
pictures grand in effects; that such con- 
certs would be to them galleries full of 
battle-pieces, and martyrdoms, and an- 
nunciations; that in the full burst of the 
instruments they may witness a charge 
of cavalry, and in the dying cadence of a 
pathetic melody see a Madonna smiling 
down on them from heaven. 

There is a pleasant American society 
in Florence, composed of artists and 
their families, and lovers of art; and in 
the studios of Powers, Read, Hart, and 


others of our sculptors and painters may 
be constantly met representatives of every 
part of the United States. Read had on 
his easel, during my sojourn in Florence, 
a sky-woven poem on which he worked 
only when under the inspiration of both 
his muses. It was the story of the lost 
Pleiad. Upon a background of the 
deepest blue six angelic figures are float- 
ing, and on the brow of each there blazes 
astar. A seventh figure is represented 
falling to earth rayless and starless. In 
the rooms of Gould, a Virginia artist, I 
saw some beautiful Eastern studies; and 
a new claimant for the honours of sculp- 
ture, Mr. Barbee of Page county, Vir- 
ginia, had just finished a charming com- 
position, the Coquette, which was univer- 
sally admired. 

If the conversation of poets and au- 
thors in private might be mentioned with 
as much freedom as the works of artists, 
I could refer here to the literary circle of 
Florence, and tell of a delightful evening 
with Lever, the author of Charles O’Mal- 
ley, and of a talk with Mrs, Browning, 
who was anxious to hear all I could tell 
her of Poe; but I forbear playing re- 
porter, and shall have as little to say of 
other hospitalities which can never be 
forgotten. The companion of my Filor- 
entine rambles, whose vivacity and good- 
humour lent so much pleasure to other 
Italian experiences, will long remember, 
I am sure, the evenings with the kind 
and cultivated family in the Piazza Sode- 
rini, and must retain some agreeable re- 
collections of the Café Doney and the 
table d’hote New-York. 


The malle post from Siena to Rome pur- 
sues a wild and lonely route across a low 
range of the Appenines, and the hours of 
departure are so regulated that two nights 
and a day are spent on the road. The 
miserable towns which lie scattered, at 
considerable distances apart, along the 
way, offer little to please the eye, or 
gratify the hungry appetite, while the 
vehicle has no sooner entered one of them 
than a guerilla force of custom-house 
agents, postilions and other condottieri, 
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surround the dogana at which it is to 
stop, where also comes a loose, disorderly 
army of fleas—the most rapacious speci- 
mens of humanity and entomology that 
I ever had the ill luck to encounter. The 
malle-post is a cozy affair enough, with 
seats for two persons, besides the con- 
ductor, who has charge of the papal mails, 
This official is a bluff, good-humoured 
individual, first seen by us in a fine uni- 
form, consisting of a rather showy coat 
and a small blue cap decorated with the 
pontifical arms, which coat and cap are 
sported with an air in the towns and vil- 
lages, and afterwards exchanged en route 
for less dazzling ones, and put away under 
the seat in a mysterious box which con- 
tains bad tobacco, printed documents in’ 
blank with the keys of St. Peter at the 
top, day-before-yesterday’s Roman news- 
paper, a long wax taper coiled up like a 
ship’s cable, and some refreshments, of 
which all, including the pears and grapes, 
seem strongly flayored with garlic. The 
‘conductor speaks French, and is quite 
communicative, giving us his views of the 
dignity and importance of the States of 
the Church, which he appears to consider 
the Light and Ruler of the world. He 
crosses himself at the road-side chapels 
and swears at all the stable boys, and is 
altogether a very jolly, pious, polite, 
energetic, and fragrant conductor, of 
whom Pius 1X. may be proud. The 
malle-post has no driver, the right wheel- 
horse being surmounted and adorned by 
a postilion, who is changed every five or 
six miles, and who collects a paul or two 
from the passengers upon leaving, by 
way of souvenir. Thus it is that we jog 
along the dreary road, until the second 
night closes upon us with rain, and we 
begin to wish heartily the journey was 
over and we ourselves within the walls of 
the Eternal City. 

The road appears really so admirably 
well suited to the prosecution of high- 
way robbery that, as the darkness thick- 
ens and the grim hilis enclose us around, 
I venture to ask our conductor concerning 
banditti. There are very few now, he 
says, formerly the road had a very bad 
character, but it is not more than once a 
year or so that the mails are ever stopped. 
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This is consoling; but he says also that 
several months have elapsed since an at- 
tack—so that it is about time the bandits 
were again on the highway, and what 
juncture so favorable to their designs as 
this dark, wet, uncomfortable night, when 
we cannot see the horses ? 

I was dozing in the corner of the car- 
riage—it might have been near mid- 
night—when suddenly a bright glare of 
light was thown into the interior, which 
revealed my companion and the con- 
ductor, both heavily locked in sleep. 
The first object which greeted me at the 
window was the particularly bright bar- 
rel of a blunderbuss, behind which a 
heavy moustache curled in advance of a 


countenance exceedingly ferocious and 
Fra Diavolo-like, 


The brigands have come, thought I; 
and I began to feel nervously for my port- 
monnaie which I was rather gratified to 
think had in it the mild sum of two scudi, 
five pauls, 

Some questions, unintelligible to me, 
then came from the moustache in a deep 
barytone, which had the effect of arous- 
ing my fellow-travellers to the exigencies 
of the situation. 

I had my port-monnaie ready for in- 
stant delivery, and was concerting some 
wretched schemes for the concealment of 
my watch, which I did not wish, for seve- 
ral reasons, to surrender, when it occur- 
red to me that I would ask the conductor 
the meaning of the moustache, and the 
blunderbuss, and so forth. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est que ca? said I. 

Ah, Monsieur, soyez tranquille, c’est 
le carabinier, said he. 

And he then went on to explain, that, 
in consequence of the frequent robberies 
on the road in former years, the Pope had 
established along it a band of carabineers 
for the protection of travellers and the 
mails, and that the moustache was one of 
them, who had merely stopped the coach 
to inquire if all was right. 


“Blessings on the Pope!” said I, and 
fell back into a profound slumber, from 
which I was at last awakened by a bang- 
ing at a great gateway, with knocks 
louder and more frequent than those 








rattled upon the door of the castle in 
Macbeth. I looked out, the gate opened— 


Die flugel flogen klirrend auf— 


and I stood at two in the morning in the 
Piazza del Popolo in Rome. 


Of the multitudinous impressions made 
upon my mind by a brief sojourn in Rome, 
four are so indelibly stamped that time 
will do little to efface them. St. Peter’s, 
the Coliseum, the Campagna, the A pollo— 
these objects, differing so much in kind 
as almost to provoke a smile in being 
mentioned together, rise up in memory 
above the many historic and artistic re- 
collections which belong to the retrospect 
of Rome. Perhaps they are the very ob- 
jects which the reader has seen most fre- 
quently described, and concerning which 
he feels absolutely certain that nothing 
new can be written. Partaking of this 
latter conviction to the fullest extent, and 
disclaiming the immodesty of wishing to 
offer any criticisms or suggestions, his- 
torical, philosophical, architectural, ses- 
thetical, upon subjects which have been 
discussed with so much of learning and 
ability for centuries, I cannot but think 
that the reader will be willing to take for 
what it may be worth the honest account 
of a fresh and candid spectator as to the 
effect produced by them. 

I can imagine nothing more confusing 
to a man of tolerable education, who goes 
to Rome in any manner qualified to ap- 
preciate its wonderful treasures of art, 
and hear the voice of antiquity speaking 
from its ruins, than the state of irresolu- 
tion in which he first sets out from his 
hotel to see Rome, with the consciousness 
that he has a very limited time in which 
to do it. He has eaten his breakfast, 
perhaps, in one of the hotels in or near 
the Piazza di Spagna, and the toast and 
omelette and bit of steak seem to him 
very like the same things in St. James’ 
street —it is no prandium, this breakfast, 
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and the stout English gentleman opposite 
speaks his own language to the waiter— 
and altogether it does not quite feel like 
Rome at all; but as he is about to make 
his first dash into the bewildering maze 
of sights that stretches around him, a 
rush of indescribable sensations almost 
overpowers him, as he thinks that it is 
indeed the Roma Alterna of the mighty 
past—the seat of the ancient civilization— 
the Rome of Cesar, of Cicero, of Horace— 
the Rome over which have been thrown 
the enduring spells of poetry and elo- 
quence, whose decay has become mag- 
nificent in the pages of Gibbon, and whose 
earlier glories revive in the ringing bal- 
lads of Macaulay. 

My sojourn in Rome I knew could not 
be prolonged beyond a fortnight; and 
aware of how little could be done in that 
time toward seeing half its interesting 
remains, I determined to devote my at- 
tention entirely to a few objects, and 
among these I began with St. Peter’s, 
driving to the Piazza with an impatience 
springing from a sort of fear, that before 
I reached there the vast edifice might 
suddenly disappear. 

I alighted at the colonnade, and walked 
slowly across the Piazza. Two or three 
thousand French troops were on parade 
in the Piazza, but they were almost lost 
in the ample area; the different compa- 
nies, like the obelisk and the fountains, 
seemed only to mark and render more 
perceptible the distances of the spot. 
Upon getting out of the carriage, the ex- 
terior disappointed me, it appeared neither 
so grand nor so beautiful as I had ex- 
pected. With the facade I was never en- 
tirely reconciled, but I had no sooner as- 
cended the steps to enter the vestibule 
than the tremendous height of the edifice 
struck me with great force. I fancied 
myself an atomy, a mere point in space, 
and felt as I had felt at Niagara, or in 
face of Mont Blanc, as I supposed, in- 
deed, it was quite impossible I should 
ever feel in presence of any work of 
man’s hands.* 





Madame de Stael attributes such a feeling to Oswald: “C’était la premiere fois que 


louvrage des hommes produisait sur lui l’effet d’une merveille de la nature.” 
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Passing rapidly across the vestibule, in 
a moment of intense excitement I moved 
aside the thick curtains of leather and 
entered the church. A dream of beauty 
was before, above, and around me, in the 
marbles and gold, in the far-receding 
lines of the splendid pavement, in the 
curves that played around the roof, in the 
general atmosphere of light that swam 
through the graceful arches—but the 
grandeur, the elevation, the immensity of 
the building comes not at once upon the 
perception. The explanation has been 
often given why every one is at first dis- 
appointed with the apparent magnitude 
of St. Peter’s—that the statues and orna- 
ments are cast upon a scale so colossal as 
to seem near at hand though really re- 
mote, and that the perpendicular lines 
are everywhere so broken as to give no 
idea of soaring altitude, such as we de- 
rive from the uninterrupted ascent of a 
Gothic column to the arch of which it 
forms a part. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss the matter, whether this be a fault 
or an excellence, I mention the fact of 
the disappointment, and may add that 
this feeling was not entirely dispelled in 
my case, until, standing beneath the 
great dome, the wondrous vastness of the 
pile broke in upon me by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, as I have seen St. 
Peter’s brought out (if the reader will 
pardon the bathos of the illustration) 
from gloom in the magical tints of a 
chemical diorama. Then, at last was it re- 
vealed to the sense and the imagination, 
in all the glory of its wonderful dimen- 
sions and unexampled splendour. 

St. Peter’s is the only edifice I have 
ever seen which appeared to rise above 
the sectarian differences of fuith and ap- 
peal to the religious sensibilites of every 
one who entered it. The most simple 
Protestant, who sees in the paintings and 
paraphernalia of the Romish altar so 
many symols of an idolatrous worship, 
cannot but recognise the devotional ele- 
ment that sweetly broods over the great 
space within the dome, and pervades the 
building with its influence like the odour 
of inéense. That man must, indeed, be 
hardened who could pass through it in- 
sensible to the feeling of reverence it in- 
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spires, as a fitting temple to the great 
Architect of the Universe. It is said 
that the insurgents of 1849 had deter- 
mined at one time, in their revolutionary 
frenzy, to despoil St. Peter’s, and then 
blow it into fragments with gunpowder. 
I cannot fancy the outlaw bold enough to 
enter the building with purposes so im- 
pious, either by ghastly torch-light or the 
yet more reproachful effluence of day— 
the Awe that resides forever within those 
airy spaces would quench the iconoclastic 
rage, and make nerveless the sacrilegious 
hand. 

I saw religious service several times in 
St. Peter’s, at some one of the side- 
chapels—once I looked down from the 
gallery just beneath the ball upon vespers 
performed at an altar in the transept, but 
the rites seemed mean and feeble in the 
immensity of the edifice; the blue wreaths 
from the censers melted quickly into the 
ample ether overhead; the tinkle of the 
priest’s bell could scarcely be heard; and 
the loudest peal of the organ “fell a soft 
murmur on th’ uninjured ear.” The 
lights and the dresses made a poor 
pageant, nor can I imagine that the most 
stutely pomps of ceremonial, conducted 
by the Pope in person, attended by his 
whole retinue of blazing cardinals, would 
look other than paltry in St. Peter’s, 
which swells far above the accessories of 
the Romish religion, a type of the Infi- 
nite and Eternal. 

From every point of view, the dome of 
St. Peter’s is the object on which the eye 
rests in looking towards Rome, and should 
the Cathedral be destroyed by human 
violence or some convulsion of nature, 
Rome would no longer be the cynosure of 
the world. We cannot think of the city 
apart from St. Peter’s, and it may be 
questioned, in the event that, by relin- 
quishing this crowning effort of the genius 
of Michzl Angelo, we could have the 
Forum restored in the full perfection of 
its ancient magnificence, whether it would 
be well to make the sacrifice. We should 
no doubt have a superb cluster of rich 
heathen temples and porches, and enjoy 
the supreme satisfaction of putting a stop 
to the learned quarrels of Niebuhr and 
others over the topography of the Forum 
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Romanum, but we should lose the noblest 
expression of adoring reverence man has 
ever offered to the True God. 

I had been two days in Rome before I 
visited the Coliseum, and the first sense 
it awakened was that of wonder at the 
great size of the ruin. The engravings 
and pictures of it do not convey, perhaps 
from the absence of objects of compari- 
son, any adequate idea of the vast cir- 
cuit or dizzy height of the walls. That 
it was capable of holding more than 
eighty thousand spectators, I knew from 
history ; but this fact impresses the mind 
with no proper notion of the wide space 
of the arena and the lofty sweep of the 
arches. Dismantled as the Coliseum has 
been of its marbles, and wasted by the 
hand of time, it is eloquent in ruin be- 
yond all the poetry that has been written 
of it; itis in itself a grander strain than 
it awoke in Byron, and speaks to us in a 
statelier rhetoric than it drew forth from 
Gibbon? The stranger who would feel, 
however, all the power of the spot, and 
share the emotion of the Venerable Bede, 
should not visit it in the morning, for 
many disenchantments then conspire to 
annoy him. The crowd of sight-seers 
with memorandum-books in their hands, 
the ambuscade of deformed and idiotic 
beggars, and the incessant rattle of 
French drummers who are sent to the 
adjoining hills to practise the roll of the 
kettle-drum, each in itself is enough to 
disqualify one for enjoying a ramble over 
the broken piles of brick and travertine, 
and together they weary the patience, and 
exhaust the temper of the most imper- 
turbable visitor. Let him rather seek the 
Coliseum by some unfrequented path in 
the repose of the afternoon when the sun 
rests in purple masses upon arch and 
terrace, and gives to every wild flower 
trailing its vine over the shattered wall 
the appearance of a drooping plume. 
The garish morning is too inquisitive, 
prying into every cranny, and laying 
bare the cruel chasms that decay has fur- 
rowed into the lines of stone; evening 
comes to mellow and subdue each harsh 
and jagged outline, throwing the drapery 
of sunset over the whole wide amphithea- 
tre, thus combining with nature, who has 
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deposited upon the varied surfaces a soft 
mould out of which spring the rich 
flowers of Italy’s beautiful clime. It was 
doubtless in the afternoon that the great 
games and spectacles were celebrated by 
the Roman Emperors in the Coliseum, 
and as one lingers upon the topmost wall 
in the lovely twilight, he may turn from 
Rome with its spires, and columns, and 
domes fading in the distance, and fancy 
that the seats are all occupied, and that 
the hush of expectancy keeps silent a 
vast multitude of spectators who are look- 
ing with himself to a door in the arena 
over which the vestal virgins sit, and 
from which a pale victim is soon to come 
forward. 

It is fashionable to visit the Coliseum 
by moonlight, and I saw it under the 
radiance of a full moon, round and white 
as the shield of Achilles. But the con- 
trasts of light and shade are too violent 
at such a time; the depths of gloom ex- 
cite the imagination with something of 
tragic horror, while the eye loses the de- 
licious tints of orange and purple, of 
which the afternoon is so lavish, upon 
the wasted structure. Pensiveness then 
yields to dejection, and dejection deepens 
into pain. 

Mr. Hillard, in that admirable work 
entitled ‘‘ Six Months in Italy,” which is 
a ‘guide, philosopher, and friend” to any 
one travelling in that storied region, has 
shown by a most gratifying demonstra- 
tion that the Coliseum is far more pictu- 
resque and interesting as a ruin than it 
would be could we see it in its perfect 
condition. We may, therefore, dismiss 
all regrets over the spoliation of the vast 
edifice, and rejoice that in its dilapidated 
state what has been lost in elegance has 
been gained in effect, while the graceful 
presides over every fissure and the sug- 
gestive whispers to us from all its corri- 
dors. 

Everybody knows what the Campagna 
is—that far-spreading expanse between 
the Mediterranean and the mountains, in 
the centre of which stands Rome. From 
the ball of St. Peter’s I looked out upon 
it, edged by the flashing sea and girded 
by the blue Sabine Hills, with Soracte 

rising in solitary grandeur in the inter- 
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mediate horizon; and as I looked, the 
breeze blowing seaward across its surface 
seemed to murmur an invitation—‘“‘ Come, 
Rome will tire you with its marble gods 
and unexplained ruins ; come and see the 
beauty which artists have as yet never 
been able to comprehend; come and hear 
the breathings of that voice which poets 
have failed to interpret.” From what- 
ever point of Rome or its immediate en- 
virons I cast my eye towards the Cam- 
pagna, from the crumbling arches of 
Caracalla’s Baths, from the knoll where 


‘ stands the “stern, round tower” of the 


tomb of Cecilia Metella, the invitation 
was repeated, and I know not if the re- 
gret I could not help feeling at the short- 
ness of my sojourn in Rome sprang so 
much from any other disappointment as 
that of not being able to traverse the 
Campagna everywhere, on foot and in 
the saddle, and familiarize myself with 
all its aspects of soothing and tranquil 
beauty. As you pass the wall of Rome, 
you euter at once into the alluring soli- 
tude, unbroken by any objects that are 
not in perfect harmony with its sweet 
and mournful desolation. Here the hut 
of a peasant is built under a gentle de- 
clivity, and there an old bridge is thrown 
over some bright streamlet, the fragment 
of a column lifts itself yonder from the 
rich turf, and across the plain for miles 
stretch the long lines of the Roman acque- 
ducts; but the unvarying monotony of 
the immense expanse remains, and silence 
has here its perpetual home, a deep and 
ancient silence that the song of the lark 
and the occasional report of a sports- 
man’s fowling-piece seem scarcely able to 
disturb. Nature, prodigal of life, as if 
in mockery of the prevailing sadness, 
clothes the earth in a flora ever gorgeous 
and luxuriant, and bright-winged insects 
float in the sunshine of October, over the 
blossoms of the daisy peeping up on all 
sides from the grass. Nor does the beauty 
of the Campagna weary you with its 
uniformity, for the undulations of the 
grounl admit of great varieties of ex- 
pression in the landscape. Just as at 
sea, when the waves are rolling high, you 
will mount the crest of one and gaze far 
and wide over the weltering deep, and 
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afterwards sink into the hollow with only 
a narrow circuit of sky open to the view, 
so in the Campagna you will now and 
then reach the summit of some swelling 
mound from which an ocean of verdure 
is seen heaving around as far as the eye 
can reach, and again descend into a basin 
with a horizon closing nearly upon you; 
but from the mound you will catch at 
every fresh turn the distant points of the 
landscape in new lights, and from the 
basin see some neighbouring mountain 
set in a frame which displays its graceful 
outlines to unexpected advantage. The 
artists residing in Rome have an ex- 
haustless wealth of study in the Cam- 
pagna, and you cannot come upon one, 
sitting at the base of some shattered pil- 
lar and sketching the scene before him, 
without a kind of respectful pity that, 
let his pencil be ever so happy, the cur- 
vilinear grace and roseate hues of the 
original will not. be rene cpa repro- 
duced upon his canvas. 

The geology of the Campagna is two- 
fold—it has its architectural and its 
organic layers in which the eye of sci- 
ence may detect the successive civiliza- 
tions that were erected above the surface, 
and the progressive changes that have 
marked the physical history of the earth. 
The researches of a Gell or a Bunsen may 
discover, beneath the fragmentary me- 
morials of Roman greatness which strew 
the plain, the evidences of a yet more 
ancient Pelasgic power, while a Buck- 
land or a Murchison going deeper still 
may read the whole record of its conver- 
sion from a waste of waters into its present 
form, through the agency of fire upheav- 
ing the land, which gradually underwent 
the genial transformation of less violent 
agencies, until vegetation, nourished by 
the early and the latter rains, arose from 
the soil, as Lucretius has so beautifully 
described it, in the passage beginning 


Postremo, pereunt imbres ubi eos pater ether 
In gremium matris Terre precipitavit: 
At nitide surgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 


Arboribus. 


To the student of government, too, the 
Campagna i is not without its suggestions, 
as gazing from the heights of ‘Frascati 
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upon the wide and exuberant, but unpro- 
ductive area, or stopping on the way-side 
to see the withered harvesters gleaning 
‘its fatal crops, he ponders on the ills of a 
clerical mal-administration ;—but it was 
not as an artist seeking bits of nature for 
his portfolio, nor as an archaologist puz- 
zling my poor brains with the manifes- 
tations of a past age, nor as a politician 
going out to see with how little wisdom 
the world is governed, that I love to muse 
in the Campagna; it was as an idle 
dreamer, a lover of the beautiful, de- 
lighting to revel in the rich sunshine and 
the balmy atmosphere, and no one who 
woos the spirit of the Campagna in this 
tender mood, will find her indifferent or 
unresponsive. 

The noblest view of the Campagna that 
I was permitted to enjoy was from the 
terrace of the Villa d’Este, near Tivoli. 
I had gone with a charming party of 
friends to spend the day at the ancient 
Tibur, and we had employed the fore- 
noon and midday in making the’ circuit 
of the musical Cascatelles, and dining 
under the shadow of the Sibyl’s Temple, 
‘exquisite temple, bad dinner, delicious 
day, and so we came in tlie afternoon to 
climb up the mouldy hanging-gardens of 
the aristocratic Villa d’Este, taking all 
manner of liberties with the dilapidated 
Tritons of the broken fountains, and 
filling the silent, grass-grown walks with 
the echoes of unfamiliar laughter. When 
we reached the lofty terrace, where the 
visitor looks down many hundred feet 
upon the open country, the sun was 
streaming across the Campagna in hori- 
zontal shafts of light, which broke against 
the hill-sides around us in shattered 
splendour. The chilliness of the evening 
warned us it was time to return, but still 
we lingered as under the spell of en- 
chantment. The Campagna darkened 
from orange to purple, and from purple 
to a dusky brown; as the sun stooped 
nearer to the Mediterranean, his classic 
Thetis, and finally sank on her breast, 
and over the monotonous waste one single 
object stood against the sky—-it was the 
dome of St. Peter’s, looming in strange 
and portentous grandeur out of a region 
of shadows, remote, mysterious and lone. 


The Campagna and St. Peter’s thus be- 
came fixed upon the memory together for 
all time. 

Two or three mornings in the Vatican, 
among the statues, induced me to think 
that, in the course of as many months, a 
lover of sculpture might, by diligent 
study, acquire a creditable knowledge of 
its contents. Fearing that my own im: 
pressions would be weakened by a divided 
admiration among many objects, upon 
entering the first gallery I walked straight 
on, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, like the princess in the Arabian 
story on her way to the golden fountain, 
until I reached the little apartment of 
the Belvidere which is glorified by the 
Apollo. Until we have a new coinage of 
superlatives, [am sure I shall never be 
able to speak of this statue properly. 
To say that it is the very perfection of 
manly strength and beauty is nothing— 
it is action, life, grace, music, perfume in 
stone! it illuminates the cabinet in which 
it stands, as a lamp lights up a shrine, 
and brings the Apollo of ancient mythol- 
ogy before the mind’s eye, as the old 
poets saw him when he walked in the 
dim forests, and the recesses of the moun- 
tain became deedal in the radiance of his 
flashing locks. Some of the critics have 
contended that it is in his character as a 
medical man that Apollo is here repre- 
sented, coming into Athens at the time of 
the great plague—and one might fancy 
that before his bright footsteps the ab- 
horred shapes of disease and death would 
flee away, and that his benign presence 
would shed joy and health and bappi- 
ness around. The pose of the figure so 
familiar to every reader gives to it the air 
of motion, and like some other statues, it 
inspires you with an idea that it may step 
off from its pedestal; but unlike all others 
I have seen, it imparts also the confidence 
that when arrested it will assume an at- 
titude of equal power, and grace and 
animation. 

I have nothing mog to say of sta:ues, 
or paintings, or buildings in Rome— 
though I shall ever retain distinc’ and 
pleasurable recollections of many—oi the 
rosy Aurora in the Ruspigliosi, of the 
sweet Beatrice Cenci, of the truthful and 
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impressive Dying Gladiator, of the grand 
Moses by Michael Angelo, of the awful 
figures in the Last Judgment, of the 
majestic groups in the School of Athens, 
and of the celestial glory of the Trans- 
figuration—and of many churches and 
palaces, that the reader will visit when he 
goes to Rome, after the manner of all 
men who make the pilgrimage. He will 
drive, too, without the walls to the Eng- 
lish Cemetery, where the roses are grow- 
ing from the dust of Keats and Shelley, 
and he must not omit to make the tour 
of the grounds of the Villa Borghese, 
whose long vistas of shade and glorious 
expanse of turf have suffered in no de- 
gree from that republican violence which 
in 1849 defaced the ornaments of the 
main avenues, and broke the basins of 
the fountains. Before this spoliation, the 
Villa Borghese was the darling show- 
place of Rome; but it may be doubted 
whether in its mournful decay, the gene- 
ral aspect of the spot does not better con- 
sort with the peculiar beauty of desola- 
tion that belongs to the Eternal City, than 
if it still displayed the careful hand of 
the arborculturist. 

But, while I am reluctant to tire the 
reader with further descriptions of works 
of art and the introduction of other 
themes belonging to Rome, there is one 
subject so closely connected with the city, 
and which associates itself so intimately 
with all that the memory retains of 
Rome’s past and present grandeur, that 
silence concerning it would be unpardon- 
able. It is the Roman flea. I have read 
Eothen, and have never visited the East, 
but I am incredulous of the superior 
vivacity and muscularity of the- Oriental 
flea, and feel satisfied that great injustice 
has been done to the Roman insect by the 
gifted author of that charming work, 
who does not introduce it at all in his ac- 
count of the Congress of Fleas at Jerusa- 
lem. The flea of Rome is as much an 
institution of the country as the Papacy, 
and, in spite of the magnificent climax of 
Mr. Macaulay concerning the duration of 
the Holy See, I believe it destined to sur- 
vive it. The flea attends you everywhere, 
and enters into your enjoyment of every 
object in Rome. It skips about in St. 
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Peter’s, having ample room there for the 
exercise of all its energies. It awaits 
you in the Vatican, and is roused to un- 
usual activity by the fumes of incense in 
the Sistine Chapel. You have disagree- 
able interviews with it in St. John Late- 
ran, and it lies perdu in the Barberini 
Palace. Almost all your examinations of 
works of art are affected more or less by 
the intervention of fleas, until you won- 
der if the ancestors of these pests bit 
Cicero, as he thundered against Verres, or 
if, like atra cura in the ode of Horace, 
they mounted behind Augustus as he rode 
forth in the market-place. In vain shall 
you try to escape the Roman flea or to 
prevent its escaping you. It proceeds by 
forced marches, and as Napoleon sud- 
denly came down upon the Austrians in 
one place when they had just before felt 
his attack in another, so this pulicose 
enemy will astonish you by a “fire in the 
rear” immediately after you have been 
made quite certain of his operations in a 
totally different quarter. And there is 
no such vis a tergo as his bite. You are 
not left in even a momentary doubt of 
what the force is—it is your favorite flea— 
you recognize him at once, as you do 
Carlo Dolce or Spagnoletto, by his style. 
Spagnoletto is, perhaps, the better illus- 
tration, because he loved to paint St. 
Sebastians transfixed with arrows, and 
the poisoned barb of the foe might well 
recall the fine agony of that youthful 
martyrdom. I used to conjecture how 
the inhabitants of Rome could ever be- 
come accustomed to this constant annoy- 
ance, but I learned from an acute ob- 
server of Roman life and manners that 
they actually learned in time to find a 
pleasant excitement in the bite, and that 
to live without fleas would probably be to 
them an insipid and spiritless existence. 
If the stranger could habituate him- 
self into indifference to these vermin, I 
should think Rome the most delightful 
place of residence on earth. The repose 
of the city and its isolation from the 
great, throbbing, active world of Europe 
and America, render it especially attrac- 
tive to the quiet, meditative person who 
has no great projects of ambition to work 
out, and an easy competency in his af- 
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fairs. The stagnation which gathers 
under the chair of St. Peter is favorable 
in a high degree, to the studies which 
the memorials around him would invite 
the temporary resident to pursue, and I 
think it may fairly admit of a doubt 
whether, under any other government, 
the Rome of the past could be contem- 
plated to such advantage. A liberal 
government, stimulating the energies of 
the people and giving freedom of thought 
and opinion to all over whom it extended, 
would no doubt work an important 
change in the aspects of the city; it 
would make the Campagna wave with 
golden harvests, and cause the banks of 
the Tiber to resound with the hum of in- 
dustry, but the clash of engines would 
jar upon the eloquent silence, and the 
hand of improvement would only mar 
the beautiful ruin. I saw the Pope per- 
forming High Mass in person in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, and an old gentleman of 
milder, more benevolent features is not 
to be found among Raphael’s portraits. 


Of the artists’ studios in Rome, I 
visited but three—Overbeck’s wasclosed— 
of which two were those of eminent 
sculptors—Gibson and Crawford. I think 
it was not pride of country which made 
me give the palm of superiority in art to 
my own countryman, whose workshop, 
populous with forms of grace and ele- 
gance, contained a plaster model of his 
equestrian Washington, designed for my 
own city, a noble effort, securing a last- 
ing fame for its author. The third studio, 
in which I was often a lounger, was that 
of a Boston artist of my own name, Mr. 
C. G. Thompson, to whom I was indebted 
for many gratifications, not the least of 
which was the sight of an exquisite 
picture of a girl of the Campagna, done 
with Titianesque delicacy and skill. 


Boswell tells us that, at a dinner given 





by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the conversation 
turning upon Horace’s Journey to Brun- 
dusium, Dr. Johnson remarked that the 
brook which the poet describes remained 
unchanged, and that he had often won- 
dered how it happened that small brooks, 
such as this, kept the same situation for 
ages, notwithstanding earthquakes, by 
which even mountains have been re- 
moved, and agriculture, which produces 
such a variation of the surface of the 
earth.* Considering the constant change 
in the water itself and its incessant re- 
newal, it is strange, indeed, that this 
type of the transient and the “passing 
away” should endure beyond the mass of 
rock, which we should select as the sym- 
bol of permanence. The water in Rome 
is suggestive of a kindred thought. Bub- 
bling up everywhere, in a hundred foun- 
tains, and refreshing the eye with its 
purity amid prevailing squalor, it teaches 
us how works of utility survive those of 
grandeur, though the former, addressed 
to the immediate wants of the builders, 
seemed likely to perish sooner than the 
stately monuments of pride which were 
designed to perpetuate the glory and state 
of the monarchs by whom they were in- 
augurated. Nero’s Golden House has 
passed away, but the Claudian Aqueduct 
yet pours its healthful and copious waters 
into Rome, and when the traveller has 
taken his last stroll on the Pincian, and 
paid his little bill for mosaics in the Via 
Condotti, and sent his pale Cenci to be 
packed up at the banker’s, as the dili- 
gence stops a moment on the road-side, 
where the last glimpse of St. Peter’s can 
be caught, the arches of the aqueducts 
will remind him of the Fountain of Tre- 
vi, and he will cherish the hope that 
the popular superstition may, in his indi- 
vidual case, prove true, that all who 
drink of that fountain during their first 
visit may see Rome again! 


* The thought does not seem to have been original with the great Samuel. For when 


Cambridge, one of Sir Joshua’s guests on the occasion, quoted a passage from a Spanish 


writer as pertinent to the subject, “Sir,” said Johnson, in his oracular way, “that is taken 


from Janus Vitalis— 





immota labescunt 
Et que perpetuo sunt agitata manent.’ 
—Boswell’s Johnson, Croker’s Edition, vol. vii., p. 83. 
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The Council called by Pius the Ninth 
to consider the question of the Immacu- 
late Conception, was just about to con- 
vene in Rome at the time of my depar- 
ture, and I was very reluctant to leave at 
so interesting a moment. I had seen the 
fine equipages of the Cardinals dashing 
about the Quirinal with unusual bustle 
and ostentation, and the most eminent 
prelates of the Church from all parts of 
the world had been arriving daily during 
my stay at the Hotel d’Angleterre; but 
the hour was hastening when I should 
be compelled to turn my face homeward, 
and I had to choose between the Council 
and Naples—a choice which did not long 
embarrass me. I got into the diligence 
or malle-post, or whatever it was, in the 
Piazza di Spagna with a Catholic padre, 
a well-informed New-England professor 
and his lady, and a young Englishman, 
and set out by the Appian Way for Porto 
d’Anzio, a point on the Mediterranean 
where we were to take steamer for Naples. 
The padre spoke indifferent English, and 
had visited America, where he had met 
with some droll adventures among the 
Mormons, with which he entertained us, 
and the Englishman gave us a pleasant 
account of how he had contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the door-keepers and get 
into the Sistine Chapel in a calico shirt 
and frock coat when High Mass was go- 
‘ing on—so that with the bonhommie of 
our companions, and the beautiful glimp- 
ses of the Campagna afforded at the top 
of every gentle hill, the drive of five 
hours was delightful. 

A few wretched houses along the 
smiling shore, (out of the window of one 
of which leaned a pretty, dark-eyed girl 
smoking a cigar,) constitute Porto d’- 
Anziv. A vile affair in the shape of a 
steamer lay off the crumbling pier, on 
which we embarked, and stood out to sea 
about sunset, and the next morning upon 
going on deck, I found the boat lezily 
rocking upon the surface of the Bay of 
Naples, about a cable’s length from the 
landing. There was the city rising before 
us; there was St. Elmo towering above; 
there was Vesuvius with its flag of smoke 
waving in the still air, and all around, 
the blue sparkling water, with Capri and 
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Procida emerging from it and gilded by 
the early sun. 

Peerless Parthenope, nonpareil Naples, 
sitting by the tideless sea skirted by villa 
and volcano, city of the glittering cres- 
cent and paradise of pickpockets, how 
shall I apostrophize thee! Un pezzo di 
cielo caduto in terra—a shining gem drop- 
ped from heaven upon earth, thou art, 
says Sannazzaro; but the partial poet for- 
got to say with how much of the dirt and 
impurity of earth the gem had become 
encrusted. Naples is preéminently the 
city of startling contrasts:—lovely in the 
distance and horribly unclean in the near 
approach ; rich in the relics of a past 
civilization, and showing everywhere the 
marks of a tyrannical government and a 
debased religion ; its streets crowded with 
priests and soldiers, ladies and Jazzaroni, 
velvet and vermin; its splendid palaces 
throwing their shadows upon the wretched 
dens where crime and poverty have their 
permanent abode,—there cannot be on 
earth a place which calls so largely for 
antithesis in the description of it. Toa 
person visiting it after Rome, the teeming 
population of the city, and the headlong 
life and bustle of the Toledo are very 
striking. The Toledo is perhaps the most 
crowded thoroughfare, at certain hours of 
the day, in Europe; the tide of human 
life though it is stronger than that which 
sets up the Italian Boulevard at Paris ;: it 
is even more resistless, because compres- 
sed within narrower limits, than the 
ceaseless stream pouring along Fleet- 
street or over London-Bridge.. And yet 
Naples has no roar like that of a great 
city, the capital of a great nation. Re- 
tire a short space from the suburbs, climb 
the hill that overlooks the tomb of Virgil, 
and turning from the beanteous, bounti- 
ful aspect of earth, and sea, and sky, 
listen to the noise that greets the ear. It 
is muffled. Shelley’s exquisite line, sug- 
gested by the very scene, is accurately 
descriptive of it— 


The city’s voice itself is soft like solitude’s. 


No hum of industry, no shock of pon- 
derous machinery comes upon the slum- 
berous air, which is unstirred by the 
smoke of foundries. All is tranquility— 
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but not peace, for the quiet of Neapolitan 
life is a treacherous quiet, which, gather- 
ing with the shades of evening, is char- 
acterized by the frequent play of the 
stiletto, and many a Calabrian has un- 
willingly complied, of late years as well 
as in times gone by, with the injunction 
of the Italian proverb—Vede Napoli e 
pot mori—see Naples and die ! 
Neapvlitan sight-seeing is the most un- 
satisfactory of all enjoyments of the kind, 
because it must be pursued under a con- 
stant sense of being swindled. The ex- 
actions of the door-keepers and guides are 
incessant, and all the more provoking 
from the fact that they are not foreseen, 
and cannot be guarded against. The 
Museo Borbonico, fur example, that rich 
repository of works of art, filled with the 
priceless mosaics and frescoes of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, is a colossal impo- 
sition. It is supposed to be open to the 
public several hours every day in the 
week, and tbe fact is cited as a proof of 
the liberality of King Bomba}; but the 
visitor finds that a fee of admission is de- 
manded at every separate door of entrance, 
so much for the Marbles, and so much for 
the Egyptian Museum, which not only 
puts him into an unphilosophic fret with 
the government, but gives to one of the 
most interesting exhibitions in the world 
the air of a travelling circus and men- 
‘egerie, that erects four or five tents ina 
cluster, and charges an additional quarter 
each for the calf with five legs, and the 
Ethiopian Serenaders, and the Cosmo- 
rama of four Continents. It is posi- 
tively degrading to the Pompeian Col- 
lection to stick up a dirty fellow at the 
door of each apartment, and bid him de- 
mand of every one four carlini, in the 
name of Ferdinand II. for the privilege 
of entering. I make no complaint of the 
fee. Ifthe Spanish Bourbon who rules 
over the Two Sicilies, being somewhat in 
want of money, finds it expedient to play 
Barnum with his curiosities, he has a per- 
fect right to do so; but let him levy his 
charge at the great door. Let him say 
that the price of seeing the building shall 
be ten dollars—and what you pay for all 
the apartments amounts nearly to that 
sum—and there will be no ground of ob- 
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jection. Thevisitor will dismiss the matter 
from his mind the moment he has entered, 
and be able to survey the rare and won- 
derful contents of the building with 
something of composure. 


Tam not going to attempt the Museo 
Borbonico in these pages. The rooms de- 
voted to the memorials of the exhumed 
cities are full of a strange interest, as re- 
vealing to us the private life of a people 
whose altars were erected to Bacchus 
mostly, and whose fairest idol was Venus 
worshipped in a thousand images of sen- 
suous beauty. The insight given to us 
by the various articles of domestic and 
personal use, into the habits and daily 
routine of the Pompeians, is so extraordi- 
nary, that one almost shrinks back from 
the examination as involving imperti- 
nence and intrusion. We would not go 
into our neighbour’s wine cellar or seek 
to ascertain what dishes he has for din- 
ner—still less would we pry into the 
mysterious arcana of his wife’s chambre 
de lit, with the view of knowing whether 
that lady purchases her complexion; but 
here we have submitted to our inspection 
not only the pocula once red with Faler- 
nian, and the plates which smoked with 
the Pompeian pasty; but Madame’s 
rings, and pins, and mirrors, and car- 
mine, from which we learn how hard it 
was for Pyrrha, after she had taken a 
husband, to resign her conquests among 
the abundant roses, and how resolutely 
she fought old Time when he came to rob 
her cheeks of their early Poostum bloom. 
The rich, gay frescoes which adorned the 
walls of the Pompeian houses are won- 
derfully fresh and beautiful—their style 
is that of airy grace and playfulness, and 
it is easy to see that the occupants of 
houses so decorated were accustomed to 
“let the serious part of life go by like the 
neglected sand.” They pourtray with de- 
licious effect that pagan philosophy which 
runs through the dithyrambies of Horace 
—Life is short, youth and love alone can 
bless it, seize the fleeting moments, crown 
them with flowers, lull them with music, 
steep them in wine— 


Time flies—Death threatens to destroy— 
The wise condense life’s scattered joy 
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Within a narrow measure: 
Then, Laura, bring the sparkling bow], 
And let us yield the raptured soul 

To laughter, love, and pleasure. 


We may not wonder that among a peo- 
ple wedded to this philosophy, the doc- 
trins of Paul seemed harsh, cold and for- 
bidding, and that the pleasure-loving 
Pompeians protested against them in 
theatre, and forum, and circus, until the 
red tide of desolation came down from 
Vesuvius, and the city was hid from the 
gaze of man. 

Of the grand sculptures in the Museo 
Borbonico, the finest unquestionably is 
that of the Toro Farnese, representing 
the heathen story of Dirce bound to the 
bull by the Sons of Antiope, in revenge 
for the wrong committed on their mother. 
Dirce was a flirt who enticed away from 
Antiope the affections of Lycus, her 
royal husband, and to punish such con- 
duct, Zethus and Amphion, sons of the 
injured queen, resolved to bind Dirce to 
an infuriated bull. They have just suc- 
ceeded in fastening the cords around the 
horns of the animal, when Antiope re- 
lenting, steps in and prevails upon the 
young gentlemen to release their victim. 
This, as may be supposed, is no such easy 
matter; but the delineation of the story 
in stone must have been almost as diffi- 
cult. There is no sentiment expressed 
in the group but that of heroic contest 
with danger under a sense of duty; but the 
attitudes are noble, and the whole work 
is one of great power. Another group 
in marble of a more pleasing character, 
is The Faun carrying the boy Bacchus 
on his shoulders, a composition full of 
archness and sportiveness. The picture 
gallery, at the time of my visit, was be- 
ing robbed of some of its best pieces. 
The King’s exchequer needing accessions 
to sustain his large army, he had been 
compelled to dispose of some of his 
treasures of art to the British National 
Gallery. Thus will the great relics of 
former civilization find their way surely 
at last to the centres of commercial in- 
dustry, and the day is not far distant 
when they will begin to cross the At. 
lantic. 
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Of course I went to Pompeii. They 
have a railway now running by the spot, 
and a Pompeii station; but I preferred 
going in an open carriage with the New- 
England professor and his lady, and our 
English acquaintance. We walked about 
the strange, sad old ruins from the House 
of the Tragic Poet to the great amphi- 
theatre, rummaged among the wine jars 
of Diomed, and plucked roses from the 
Temple of-Jupiter. It inspires a melan- 
choly pity, the old corpse of a city de- 
spoiled of its ornaments and laid bare to 
the gaze, under the astonishing blue sky 
which bends over and smiles on mountain, 
and plain, and rippling sea. Bulwer has 
told its story with sweet, tragic cloquence 
of description, and his creations seem to 
glide among the columns, as we stroll 
around and try to escape the sing-song of 
the cicerone. One can fancy the amphi- 
theatre crowded, as it was eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, on that fine summer after- 
noon when the torrent of fiery ruin ran 
hissing and molten among its thousands 
of spectators, and, looking to the moun- 
tain, now so peaceful with its little wreath 
of vapor, white and delicate as a ker- 
chief waved by a maiden, curling up- 
ward in the blue air, can imagine it 
pouring out the wrath of offended Heaven 
upon the doomed city of sin, 

We made other excursions around 
Naples to Baice, and Lake Avernus, and 
the Cave of the Sibyl, but the enjoyment 
to me was always in the scenery. The eye 
never tired of the fair line of coast and 
the harmonious hills; but a curious, and 
it will be thought a whimsical, resem- 
blance, suggested in the outline of Capri, 
marred the pleasure afforded by the sea- 
ward view. Capri, as seen from Naples, 
looks exactly like an immense metallic 
corpse-preserver, such as they exhibit in 
those ghastly windows of the under- 
takers’ shops in Broadway. The peculiar 
rise of the line for the breast and head, 
and again for the feet, all are seen in the 
shape of Capri, and I anathematised the 
invention which has spoiled for me the 
most exquisite marine view in the port- 
folio of nature. 

If the man who journeyed from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and fell among thieves, 
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bad written an account of his adventures, 
I think the earlier stages of his progress 
would be found very nearly in corres- 
pondence with our ascent of Vesuvius, 
Such systematic and deliberate impo- 
sition as was practised upon us, I never 
saw before. It was the very poetry of 
swindling. Although we made a bargain 
with the local guide befurehand, com- 
prising all expenses, he contrived with 
admirable ingenuity to make us pay first 
for one extra and then for another, until 
we lost all respect fur him, and should 
not have been much distressed to see him 
slip into the crater. But the fever of ir- 
ritation into which one is wrought up by 
the ceaseless importunities of such scoun- 
drels, is soothed and driven away by the 
enchanting prospect from the cone. Na- 
ples should be seen from the top of Ve- 
suvius if one would be impressed by the 
full beauty of its unrivalled situation. 
Looking down from that elevated point 
on the amethystine sea and the.sparkling 
city, the whole brilliant scene becomes a 
part of memory, and it is a subject for 


perpetual thankfulness that one has been 
permitted to gaze upon it. 

With Naples this loose record of travel 
ends. Ina few weeks after I had lain 
extended on the side of the voleano drink- 
ing in the inspiration of the lovely lo- 
cality, 1 was at home again, looking back 
upon Europe, with its pomps and pa- 
geants, its cathedrals and Alps, its sweet 
paintings and sunny landscapes, as a 
dream. But it is well to dream such 
dreams and see such visions, I venture 
to hope that such of my readers as haye 
visited the cities, mountains, and lakes I 
have herein attempted to describe, haye 
had their recollections of Europe agree- 
ably freshened by even these unskilful 
sketches, while such as have not yet been 
“Across the Atlantic,” I trust may, 
sooner or later, get there, and look with 
their own eyes upon those magnificent 
and imposing objects which they have 
seen so dimly and imperfectly through 
the medium of my narrative. To the 
one class I say bon voyage!—to the other 
adieu! 





IMPROMPTU TO BEAUTY. 


Till now thy beauty never blest these eyes, 


Yet have I loved thee through long faithful years, 


My soul has wandered in imagined skies 


To find the Beautiful of other spheres. 


Thee have I worshipped when with fancy free 


My love has pictured its sweet wish in air 
d 9 


Nor deemed I ever till beholding thee 


That earth could show me one so passing fair! 


Thou art the being I have clasped in dreams, 


When love’s sweet ecstacies have made me blest; 


The one that, when imagination teems 


With burning thoughts, I hold unto my breast. 


Thy dreamy eyes, so deep and fathomless, 


Have charmed my soul and captive led my will; 


My fluttering bosom is confused with bliss, 


And my touched heart will never more be still! 
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CHERRY’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 


A CAROL FOR THE TIMES. 


I. 


I am only a minstrel, do you see, my 
masters! Isit at the board, though far 
below the salt: I sit at the board and 
sing my song, and tell my tale, for the 
entertainment of my worsbipful patrons. 

I know my place:—’ tis not on the host’s 
right hand, nor oa his left. No one takes 
wine with me, and I only listen, when 
your honours talk of stocks, or the fate of 
parties, or the state of things in general. 
I bide my time, and let the “ distinguish- 
ed names” talk on—lI listen till they 
pause, and all eyes turn tome. Then I 
take my harp of silver tipped with gold— 
it moves at my touch—it sings a little of 
the human story. It refuses to utter any 
sound but this—it knows nought of poli- 
tics, or stocks, or national interests—it 
gives forth only the voices of men and 
women, living their lives, and working 
out the problem of existence with some 
laughter, and much sighing. I bend my 
head and listen to it as it moves—I think 
I hear, as I listen, something like the sobs 
of mourners, and the ringing merriment 
Of children:—I bend lower still—the 
sounds come to me still more clearly—all 
the surrounding company completely dis- 
appears—my harp and myself are alone 
in the great universe—that universe of 
Fancy which I enter as the lord of all the 
bright domain—to which comes very 
faintly either the hisses or applause which 
greet me. 

A pearl in a golden cup, or slighting 
comments, move me little. Still I go 
from house to house, and tell my tale— 
as now when you listen to me—to the 
voice which is only that of a poor minstrel, 

may it please your worships ! 


Il. 


It was the week before Christmas, and 
old Joe Bunting was balancing the books 
of Bonnom and Brothers, for the prece- 
ding seven days. 

Old Joe was the ancient clerk—slow 
and steady—of the firm: and now as he 





raised his gray head from the ledger and 
looked forth into the snow-clad streets, 
where the wind was whistling, old Joe 
might very well have represented Hones- 
ty incorporate. 

A touch came to his shoulder. Old Joe 
sighed and turned round. The mild face 
of Mr. Bonnom was looking over his 
shoulder, with a melancholy smile on the 
lips. 

“It is the last time, Joe,” he said, 
“ the news to-day has decided everything. 
On the first of January we shall be com- 
pelled to give up.” 

“‘ Don’t say it, Mr. Bonnom ! don’t say 
it!’ said old Joe with a trembling voice, 
and dabbing his bald forehead as he 
spoke, with his handkerchief, “ don’t say 
that Bonnom & Brothers will suspend !% 

“It is even worse,” said the good mer- 
chant with a despairing sigh, ‘‘ we see no 
possibility of resuming. The failures in 
Europe have hopelessly involved us—so 
that—so that’ — 

“So that —?” repeated old Joe with 
tremulous anxiety. 

“So that on the first of January the 
name of Bonnom, which for fifty years 
has never been questioned—the name of 
Bonnom will be dishonored !” 

The old merchant’s head sank upon his 
clasped hands as he spoke, and thus lean- 
ing on the desk he was the very picture 
of despair. 

“* Don’t! don’t!” cried old Joe, placing 
his trembling hand on the shoulder of his 
friend, ‘‘ don’t do that sir! don’t give up! 
It is not so bad !” 

* Ruin! ruin!” 
chant. 

“No, no! not ruin! See here, sir! 
J—I—you see I have saved a little’ — 

And with unsteady hands old Joe took 
from his breast a pocket-book of discolor- 
ed leather, from which he drew a dozen 
certificates of small deposits in a neigh- 
bouring Bank. 

** With these,” he said hurriedly, “and 
what the rest will contribute—and what 
can be borrowed, we may weather the 
storm. Takeit sir! It was made in your 


muttered the mer- 
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service—honestly made—there’s not a 
dirty shilling in it, sir! it is yours, sir!” 

And old Joe thrust into the merchant’s 
hand the certificates. Then hastily tak- 
ing a blank check, he was about to fill it, 
when he felt Mr. Bonnom’s hand upon 
his arm. 

“No, my old friend,” said the merchant, 
sighing deeply, but speaking in a tone of 
resignation. ‘No! that is not our way 
of doing business. If we fail, as we will, 
it shall be honestly—alone—we’ll not 
drag down our friends, much more an 
honest man like you—though that is say- 
ing little for so noble a heart! No Joe— 
it has been the boast of the house of Bon- 
nom that they never distressed the poor— 
never wronged a living man—kept the 
name of the house—kept faith! If ruin 
comes it is not our fault. There, let us 
trust in One who is greater than man— 
thanks! thanks!” 

And slowly returning to his private 
counting-room, the merchant opened an 
iron safe, and took forth a bag of silver. 

At his summons, the porters, messen- 
gers, and various humble employees of 
the house came, caps in hand, to receive 
their week’s salary. Mr. Bonnom paid 
them all duly, with a kind word for each, 
and then turned to his desk. But they 
did not go. 

“« What are you waiting for, my friends, 
can I assist you in any matter?” asked 
the merchant. 

“If you please, sir,” said the foremost 
of the party, “ we would like to leave this 
money in your hands—eh ?” 

And the speaker turned to his com- 
panions, who uttered a murmur of assent. 

“Leave it in my hands?” said Mr. 
Bonnom with surprise. 

“Just so, sir,” was the reply; “we 
hear tell how times are hard, and things 
looking bad for the house. Now we don’t 
want our money as yet—eh? do you 
there !” 

The same assenting murmur. 

*“ And all that goes to say that you can 
keep it, Mr. Bonnom,” -continued the 
speaker “‘ until easier times.” 

The merchant gazed for a moment at 
the rough, honest faces, with an emotion 
which he could not suppress. 
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‘‘ Thanks, thanks!” he said at length, 
with much feeling; “thanks, my kind 
friends, you are truly my friends! This 
proof of your confidence is deeply grate- 
ful. But I cannot accept your offer. In- 
deed such a small sum would not aid me. 
None the less, do I thank you from my 
heart!” 

The employees retired upon this, with- 
out further urging—for they were accus- 
tomed to respect their patron’s slightest 
wishes, 

The merchant followed them with his 
eyes, until they disappeared. Then rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven: 

“Father,” he said in a low voice, 
‘“‘thou hast given me riches, far more than 
I deserved—but thou hast given me 
more—the love of these honest hearts— 
their confidence and sympathy. Let wind 
and storm come, then, if thou dost will it. 
Teach me to bow my head and trust in 
thee !” 


III. 


Old Joe had no sooner been released 
from his duties at the desk, than hurried- 
ly putting on his hat, he hastened to a 
neighbouring broker and essayed by 
means of his certificates of deposits, to 
obtain the money which he wished to 
place at Mr. Bonnom’s disposal. 

For reply, the broker placed in his 
hands the evening paper. There, in the 
last column, made up as the Journal was 
going to press, he saw the announcement 
of the failure of the Bank in which his 
savings were deposited. 

Old Joe looked at the paper for a mo- 
ment in perfect bewilderment—then hand- 
ing it back to the broker, calmly left the 
place. A profound despair had all at 
once fallen upon him—he yielded to his 
fate—with no more strength to struggle 
against this double misfortune, he bowed 
his head, and with feeble steps took his 
way toward his small house in a remote 
part of the city. 

He had come within a square of the 
humble door, his eyes still moodily fixed 
upon the ground, all covered with snow, 
when suddenly an arm was passed throngh 
his own—two rosy lips pressed his cheek, 
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and the cheeriest little voice in the world 
said, close at his ear: 

“Didn’t you see me coming, father, 
dear ?” 

** No darling, I was thinking,” replied 
the old man, kissing her; ‘‘ where has my 
little Cherry been.” 

Something like a gleam of his old sun- 
shine came to the ancient book-keeper’s 
countenance as he spoke: and indeed it 
seemed scarcely possible to gaze upon the 
bright face at his side, without hope and 
happiness. It was the face of a girl of 
about seventeen—very minute in stature, 
and having about her the queerest little 
housewifely air that any body could pos- 
sibly imagine. A pair of rosy cheeks, 
two pouting, smiling lips, a neat cosy lit- 
tle dress—these were the first traits which 
attracted your attention in Cherry Bunt- 
ing. But as you gazed, the girl’s sweet- 
ness and guodness grew upon you—her 
merry little face filled you with pleasure ; 
you required but one more look to dis- 
cover that this young woman was one of 
those household blessings which commu- 
nicate to the atmosphere of home its inde- 
finable attraction. 

Cherry Bunting passed her arm quite 
through her father’s, leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, and then commenced 
a merry prattle which continued until 
they entered their home. 

Good mother Bunting, and the little 
Buntings, half a dozen in number, recei- 
ved them with noisy pleasure, and from 
his place in the chimney corner, where 
he sat serenely smoking his pipe, old gray 
haired uncle Israel, sent forth a smiling 
welcome. 

The old book-keeper sat down before 
the fire, and rubbed his knees, and gazed 
sadly around on the little circle, very dis- 
consolate as he thought of his misfortune. 
The announcement of the state of things 
caused general agitation; and for a time 
a terrible silence reigned unbroken even 
by the young Buntings, whose minds 
were filled with an awful foreboding of 
approaching starvation. 

The silence was first invaded by Cherry, 
She nestled close to her father, looked up 
into his face, and said : 

**It is not so bad, papa dear; we have 
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each other still, and God will watch over 
us,” 

As Cherry spoke, she drew the droop- 
ing form toward her; passed a soft arm 
around the old man’s neck, and the gray 
head rested upon the soft bosom quietly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, softly 
caressing the girl’s hair and sighing. 
“Yes, yes, daughter, we will trust in Him. 
I’m an old man, and I have suffered much, 
but never saw I the day in which the 
Lord did not succor me.” 

The thought seemed to give the old 
man courage. He raised his head, and 
the face was no longer gloomy. The tire 
blazed merrily, uncle Israel smoked and 
dreamed in his corner; the young Bunt- 
ings resumed their play, and mother 
Bunting bustled about to get supper. 

Cherry sat at her father’s knee, and 
held her hand upon his breast and smiled. 


IV. 


On Monday morning the old book-keep- 
er presented himself at Bonnom and Bro- 
thers, with the regularity of clock-work ; 
and silent]: saluting the establishment, 
went to his task. 

Soon Mr. Bsnnom came to his desk, 
and shook hands, and spoke with great 
feeling of the failure of the bank. 

‘It is no matter,” said old Joe, whose 
own misfortune dwindled to nothing in 
comparison with the peril impending over 
his employer; ‘it is nothing, Mr. Bon- 
nom ; you might have had it all—but the 
Lord’s will be done—I cannot assist you 
now. Any letters, sir? Any resources 
come, sir, by last night’s mail ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied the old 
merchant with a sigh far more painful 
than before. 

‘¢ There’s no other misfortune, is there, 
sir?” said the old clerk; “ you look pale 
this morning, and —” 

“Yes, yes, more still,” returned the. 
merchant; ‘‘ you remember Charles—of 
course you do—my son. You know he 
went, two years since, to live with Van 
Zandt and Company of Amsterdam.” 

“ Yes, yes, sir; what of him—not— 
not—he is not dead !” 

** No, heaven be thanked, that last pang 
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is spared me. Buthe has very much dis- 
tressed me. I have bad news of him, my 
good old friend. I wrote a month since 
announcing our situation, and saying that 
his mother would be strengthened in the 
present crisis, if her son was by her.” 

“Yes, yes, sir.” 

“Well, Messrs. Van Zandt reply that 
Charles left them nearly a year ago, and 
has not communicated with them since. 
Letters announcing the fact must have in 
some way miscarried. Yes, he has left 
them, has doubtless taken to evil courses, 
it may be, is dead! Unhappy! unhappy! 
all that I touch seems to turn out unfor- 
tunate |’ 

And the old merchant gazed with sad 
abstraction, and knit his brows upon the 
letter which he held in his hand. 

‘‘T am more unfortunate still, sir,” 
said. old Joe in a low voice, “I had a son, 
but have one no longer! You knew him 
sir; you knew my Edmund!” he went 
on in a wistful voice, and gazing sorrow- 
fully at his companion, “you knew what 
a fine boy he was—so handsome, so bold, 
so spirited! Heran away you know, and 
went before the mast in a whaler. In a 
year came the intelligence that his ship, 
with nearly all her crew, was lost! My 
poor Edmund! Your loss brings my own 
back to me; we are truly a pair of unfor- 
tunate fathers, sir!” 

And old Joe turned away his head to 
hide his emotion. The old merchant 
pressed his hand, uttered a deep sigh, and 
slowly returned to his counting-room. 

The week which now passed slowly 
was spent in untiring efforts on the part 
of Bonnom and Brothers, to collect their 
resources. Crippled by the failure of for- 
eign houses with whom they dealt, they 
were compelled for the first time to test 
their credit; and the result was not en- 
couraging. They made trial of many so 
called friends, who had a thousand times 
proffered their assistance, when the great 
house was flourishing—but, for s me rea- 
son, these friends now became oblivious, 
and extremely cold. They regretted ex- 
ceedingly that just at that time they were 
not in a situation to respond to the call 
upon them; it really caused them very 
great regret, but they could not act as 
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they would wish ; the times were so very 
hard, money so exceedingly tight, so tight 
that they could not go on paper; such 
were the replies of Messrs. Bonnom’s 
numerous sunshine friends. Others, 
however, who had never made any protes- 
tations, came nobly to the assistance of 
their neighbours, in misfortune, and thus 
by an immense effort, the house succeeded 
in making all payments, up to the end of 
the week preceding Christmas. As Mr. 
Bonnom locked his safe, and put on his 
hat, to return home at night, he uttered a 
sigh, such as might have escaped from the 
lips of a captain, who had carried his 
vessel safely through a violent storm. 

He took the old book-keeper’s arm, and 
conversing upon the affairs of the firm, 
they slowly took their way through the 
snow-clad streets. The respect of all 
went with them, and many were the low 
salutes which the honest merchant and 
his faithful clerk received, as they passed 
along. This at least would remain, what- 
ever misfortune descended !—if utter ruin 
came !—the public admiration and respect 
for a probity, which had never been call- 
ed in question. 

Thus came the end of the week—the 
calm Sabbath—the Christmas eve. Side 
by side in the same church, the old mer- 
chant and his hook-keeper offered up 
their prayers: and when they issued 
forth and took their way homeward, peace 
had descended on their hearts. 

Cherry hung on her old father’s arm, 
and smiled as brightly as the happy even- 
ing. And as she went on, proud and 
happy, by her good father’s side, she still 
kept her hand upon his breast, and look- 
ing into the mild old face, seemed hap- 
pier than any queen of any kingdom 
upon earth! 


Lo 


On Christmas morning, Cherry Bunt- 
ing seemed to throw off with the shadows 
of the night, every trace of anxiety and 
sorrow. When she kissed her father in 
the breakfast-room, and caught him with 
a merry “ Christmas gift!” she seemed 
the very picture of mirth and joy. 

The old man sighed. 
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Alas little lady bird,” he said forcing 
a smile, “I have nothing to give you— 
no presents—no little things such as I 
have always purchased! That makes me 
saddest of all.” 

And indeed the old book-keeper was 
very sorrowful looking. But this sorrow 
was not reflected in Cherry Bunting’s 
face. That small countenance glowed 
with happiness, and putting her arm 
round her father’s neck, she whispered : 

“T’ve got a Christmas gift for you, fa- 
ther dear ?” 

“ Have you? Ah! now you have gone 
and worked your little fingers to the bone 
to surprise me—dear little daughter !” 

And the old man pressed his lips to her 
cheek. 

“No, indeed, I’ve done nothing of the 
sort,” said Cherry with a rush of joyful 
laughter which nearly smothered her 
words, “I have been very undutiful, 
this Christmas, papa, and have worked 
very little for you. But I have a nice 
Christmas gift notwithstanding.” 

And Cherry seemed bursting to reveal 
her secret. She restrained herself how- 
ever, and to all the old clerk’s smiling 
questions, replied simply that “ he would 
see what she had for him.” The collo- 
quy was interrupted by the appearance 
of mother Bunting and her flock, behind 
whom came uncle Israel, smiling. 

When old Joe put on his hat to go to 
market, Cherry put on her bonnet too— 
and when they returned, the girl carried 
in her arms a small cedar tree, without 
which she declared, “Christmas would 
not be at all like Christmas.” 

All that morning, she and uncle Israel, 
her prime friend and playmate, labored 
to decorate the cedar tree, with repeated 
injunctions on the youthful Buntings to 
go and play in the snow, aud not inter- 
rupt them: and as evening drew on, and 
dinner was set, the magical tree appeared 
in all its glory, on the side-board, decked 
with paper baskets, and tapers, and pres- 
ents—of all which Cherry Bunting was 
the inventor and architect. 

At the well covered table, for whose 
wholesome food old Joe first returned with 
devout humility his thanks, at the table, 
with its great roasted turkey, and great 
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round of beef, and flanking fowls, and 
crowding side-dishes, the young Bunt- 
ings took their seats, chirping like a flock 
of birds let loose, and calling the atten- 
tion of each other to the splendid ban- 
quet. When all had taken their seats, 
one chair was still vacant. 

“There’s one seat too many,” said old 
Joe as he commenced carving the turkey. 

“T set it there, brother,” said uncle 
Israel tranquilly. 

“For whom, brother Israel?” asked 
Joe, “have you invited any friend ?” 

“No, brother,” was uncle Israel’s re- 
ply, “‘ but I thought of the absent—of our 
Edmund.” 

The old book-keeper heaved a deep 
sigh, and for a moment his knife played 
idly upon his plate, as he gazed wistfully 
at uncle Israel. 

** Will you have it removed, brother ?” 
said uncle Israel. “If it gives you pain, 
I will take it away.” 

“No, no, brother—no, let it remain, 
and we will think our Edmund sits there 
still.” 

When the first pang had passed, it 
seemed a sort of satisfaction to old Joe to 
gaze at the vacant chair, and to think of 
his son as present with them there, shar- 
ing their happiness. And when the des- 
sert came on, and the wine was set, the 
old man looked more than once toward 
the vacant seat, as he touched his lips 
with his glass. 

“Why, we are forgetting our tree!” 
cried Cherry laughing with a ringing 
music, like the chime of silver bells; 
“we're really losing sight of our tree, 
uncle dear! Did any body ever!” 

And not waiting for “‘ any body” to re- 
ply, Cherry started from her seat; and 
assisted by uncle Israel, bore the cedar 
tree, secure in its box, all covered with 
the evergreens, to the centre of the table. 

The night descended gradually as the 
tapers of the tree were lit: and then as 
the magical spectacle of many colored 
paper baskets, candy cornucopias, and 
presents of needle-work, and books, and 
garlands, flashed forth in the light of the 
bright tapers—as the splendid Christmas 
tree burst on the eyes of one and all,— 
the young Buntings uttered a suppressed 
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cheer, and the youngest Bunting of all, 
ina pinafore, made a reckless and des- 
perate attempt to climb upon the board, 
and carry it at the point of his baby- 
spoon ! 

“No, pet!” cried Cherry, “ wait till 
sister gives you yours. And first, uncle 
Israel’s going to tell us alla story, father 
dear; a beautiful story which he knows! 
Will you listen, too, mamma?” 

The proposition was greeted by the 
youthful assemblage with immense ap- 
plause; and immediately all eyes were 
turned upon uncle Israel, in whom were 
for the moment centred the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the Bunting family. They 
did not look at Cherry, or they might 
have been astonished at the dazzling ex- 
pression of her countecance: that coun- 
tenance fairly shone now with a joy al- 
most indescribable. 

Uncle Israel seemed to feel the respon- 
sibility that was cast upon him: he med- 
itated for a moment, smiling dreamily, as 
he thrumnied upon the table; then he 
sighed and smiled and thus commenced. 

“ The tale which I am going to relate, 
my dear young friends, I must first inform 
you, is strictly true. It was written down 
by the King of the Genii—caught up in 
the beak of the great bird called a roc— 
and the Prince Camaralzaman, having 
been shipwrecked on a desert island, 
where the bird came to feed—he killed 
the roc, and the story has been in the Pal- 
ace of Bagdat, where the Prince lived 
ever since.” 

To describe the astounded interest of 
Pet at this commencement would be a 
fruitless attempt. His eyes resembled 
two saucers—his mouth slowly opened to 
its utmost width, and in the excess of his 
attention he very nearly swallowed the 
baby spoon, with which he had assaulted 
the Christmas tree. No one looked at 
Cherry: with one hand shading her eyes 
from the tapers, and the other placed as 
before upon her breast, she did not for a 
moment take her eyes from uncle Israel’s 
face, except when they were turned fur- 
tively upon her father. 

“Having told you how the story came 
to be known,” continued Uncle Israel, 
“TI will now proceed to relate it. There 
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once lived in the city of Bagdat an old 
merchant, whose name was Barilzac, 
which being translated, is Good-man. 
He had a clerk, whose name was Abou- 
ber-bunting,—not unlike the name of 
our own family: and for a long time this 
Abou-ber-bunting served the good mer- 
chant Barilzac, whose camels and great 
caravans brought to Bagdat all the treas- 
ures of the East. Abou-ber-bunting lived 
happy and respected in the counting- 
house of the good merchant, until one 
day he was informed that the caravans 
had been overwhelmed in the sands of 
the desert, and his employer would, in 
few days, be compelled to strew dust 
upon his head, and wander through the 
streets of Bagdat, crying ‘ Barilzac the 
merchant—Barilzac is ruined!’ This 
happened just befure the great festivity 
of the year, which comes on the twenty- 
fifth day of the month of Snows—and 
the good Abou-ber-bunting returned home 
sighing, and thinking of the misfortune 
of his patron. He had another misfor- 
tune of his own,—but a greater suffering 
still had been his, a year or two before. 
His son had gone away to sea, and been 
drowned, they all supposed. These 
things made the good Abou sad, and 
when he returned to his home on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month of snows, 
to hold the festivity of the Cedar Tree, 
his heart was very sad and heavy,—and 
he said, ‘ Abou-ber-bunting is a misera- 
ble man—and there is no man more 
miserable!’ As Abou thus spake, his 
daughter, Paribanon, which being trans- 
lated, signifies the fruit of the cherry 
tree,—his daughter said to him, ‘O 
Father! O Abou-ber-bunting, do not de- 
spair! Behold the feast is set, and the 
holy Cedar Tree is in the middle of the 
board, and the tapers therein are shining 
like stars, and many gifts hang from the 
boughs !’ 

“Why, it’s like our tree!’ cried Pet, 
nearly swallowing his spoon. 

“But Abou-ber bunting replied,” con- 
tinued Uncle Israel without pausing, 
“Abou replied, ‘Truly, daughter, thy 
Cedar Tree shines, and the gifts therein 
shine, but there is no gift for me.’ 
‘There is a gift for our Father,’ answer- 
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ed Paribanon, or Cherry-fruit ; ‘there is 
a package with his name on it, brought 
from a distant land—’ ” 

They did not look at Cherry, who was 
trembling, and whose hand scarcely pos- 
sessed strength sufficient to draw a letter 
from her bosom. 

“And Abou said, ‘ Where is it?’ ” 
continued Uncle Israel ; “ to which words 
the fruit of the cherry tree, replied, 
‘Father, itis here! See, I take it from 
the boughs of the holy tree, and place it 
in your hand!” 

Cherry rose to fulfil her portion of the 


ceremony, but her strength failed her. - 


With a burst of tears and laughter, she 
threw her arms around her father’s neck, 
and gave him an open letter. 

The o d man took it with a wondering 
look, and read a few lines; then his 
cheek grew pale, the letter fell from his 
hand, and he would have fainted, had 
not Uncle Israel and Cherry come speed. 
ily to his assistance. A few drops of 
wine revived him; and then sobbing 
like a child, he leaned his head on Cher- 
ry’s shoulder. 

Such was old Joe Bunting’s reception 
of the letter from his long lost son. It 
said that he was not dead—that he had 
traversed the Indian Ocean, and in com- 
pany with Charles Bonnom, returned to 
the western coast of America, thence, 
from the golden land, he wrote of his 
safety,—to Cherry for fear of shocking 
the old man,—perhaps he might be with 
them at Christmas. 

The letter was scarcely finished, when 
Pet ran behind his mother’s apron, and 
uttered an appalling scream. 

At the door stood a tall, elegant look- 
ing young man, with a ferocious beard ; 
and behind him, another of smaller stat- 
ure, and light-haired, at sight of whom 
Cherry’s cheeks turned the colour of a 
crimson sunset, for Charles Bonnom and 
herself had loved each other—nay, loved 
each other now, with the fondest affec- 
tion. 

In an instant Edmund was in his 
mother’s arms, then pressed to his fath- 
er’s heart; then Cherry with one bound 
lay upon his bosom, and burst into hap- 
py tears. The young Buntings had, by 
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this time, come to understand the state 
of things; and having warmly greeted 
Uncle Israel, Edmund surrendered him- 
self to those youthful assailants. Their 
joyous uproar was absolutely deafening, 
and Pet, especially, did not rest until he 
had climbed up the back of the chair, 
perched himself astraddle on his broth- 
er’s shoulder, and, waving his baby spoon 
in triumph, uttered a hurrah which 
filled the room with laughter. 

Charles Bonnom was cordially receiv- 
ed; and gathered round the blazing fire, 
the family listened silently to the narra- 


.tive of the sailor—living over with him, 


in his vivid and picturesque utterance, 
the scenes and adventures through which 
he had passed. Shipwrecked on a whal- 
ing voyage in the Pacific, he had grasped 
as he was sinking, the fragment of a 
spar, and clinging to the frail timber, 
had passed two days and nights on the 
deep,—chill, wet, without food, his 
strength gradually failing. It was on 
the third day, when his powers were 
leaving him, that he descried a sail; 
and by good fortune, they saw him too, 
He was taken on board, treated with the 
utmost kindness, and carried to China, 
where he had lived for some months; 
then the trade in sandal wood attracted 
him to the island of Sumatra; he had 
realized quite a fortune fur him in the 
business ; then he had sold everything, 
and taken the next ship for home. He 
had met Charles Bonnom, roaming about 
in the gold region ; heard his story, per- 
suaded him to return—and here they 
were, at home, and not at all desirous of 
leaving it any more. 

This was Edmund Bunting’s narra- 
rative, and we need not describe the joy 
of the household over the son that was 
lust, but now was found—once dead, but 
now alive again. No merrier Christmas 
laughed itself away, in all the land, than 
that which passed in the humble man- 
sion, around the blazing fire of old Joe 
Bunting. 

Mother, and father, and children, were 
supremely happy. Uncle Israel serenely 
smoked his pipe, and plumed himself im- 
mensely on the elegance of his orien- 
tal tale. Cherry’s head lay upon her 
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brother’s breast, as she watched the last 
glimmering of the cedar tapers; think- 
ing that they shone like the bright stars 
of heaven, on that night when Hope for 
man was born—when the Séar of the 
East moved slowly onward, till it paus- 
ed above Bethlehem—above Bethlehem, 
where arose the “bright and moving 
star,’”’—the Sun of Righteousness. Thus, 
let us leave them, in the bright light of 
- the Christmas tree—in the bright light 
of eyes that shone once more with joy 
and cloudless happiness. 

This is the end of Cherry Bunting’s 
Christmas tree; but it is possible that 


<> 
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what further befell the family and the 
good merchant may not be uninteresting. 

Bonnom and Brothers, then, did not 
fail, or even suspend. Edmund Bunting 
placed his entire gains in the East at 
Mr. Bonnom’s disposal,—and with this 
assistance, the house stood the strain 
upon it, and weathered the tempest. Ed- 
mund became partner when his father 
retired from his post at the clerk’s desk ; 
and Charles, now a steady merchant, was 
associated with him. 

Two years before, little Cherry Bunt- 
ing had given her hand to her faithful 
lover Charles, And so ends our chronicle. 


> 





TEMPLES. 


BY AMIE, 


“ There was the Cathedral of Cologne, perfect with its completed spires, its buttresses, 
its rich fretwork of delicate sculpture—the body of the vast edifice of sandstone, the 


pinnacles and roof of glittering marble. 


Never reared architect so glorious a pile; but 


as we look upon it, the light departs, and all is gray and cold upon the awful summit. 
The temple has vanished; it isa mass of shapeless stone.”—From an Article in the Mes- 
senger for September, entitled “ The Bernese Oberland.” 


Not alone in the realms of Nature, 
Do wonderful temples stand, 

In beauty, and pomp, and grandeur, 
No human skill hath planned. 


Far away in the land of Silence, 
Afar in the hush of Thought, 
Are gleaming beautiful temples, 


By mortal hand unwrought, 


With towers of ruby and jasper, 
And arches of fretted gold, 

And dome of translucent opal, 
Ablaze with a light untold ; 


With spires of flickering diamond, 
That beckon the sunbeams down 
In drifting waves of glory, 
Like the flash of a seraph’s crown. 


There the dreamer glides with his dreaming, 
Till the gates of pearly sheen 

Seem turning with magical music, 
And only one step between! 


Ah, Faney’s weird enchantment— 
Ah, Hope’s delusive beam— 
Swift vanish these exquisite temples, 


Swift passes the magic dream! 









































































































































































































Ex nihilo nihil fit, is an axiom well 
exemplified in the history of the world’s 
superstitions. Verily, out of the dark- 
ness and ignorance of man’s perverted 
understanding, has ever come only the 
darkness that is its legitimate growth ; 
yet, as from the unveiled obscurity 
of eternal night, Infinite Power drew 
forth the light and order and beauty of 
the natural world, so out of the chaotic 
maze of man’s grossest superstitions, has 
the Supreme in his eternal wisdom drawn 
a foundation deep and wide, on which 
to rear the perfect structure of an abiding 
faith in Himself. 

The ruling principle of man’s nature 
is the intense desire for some object of 
adoration—a principle to which an emi- 
nent Chinese sage has aptly alluded 
when he says: “ Man from all eternity 
has been a religious animal, and if he 
find nothing else to worship and sacrifice 
to, he will worship himself, and lay obla- 
tions on the altar of his own passions.” 
This instinct of his nature that has led 
man, in all ages and every clime, to seek 
out one supreme object on which to be- 
stow not less outward acts of homage 
than the incense of his heart of hearts, 
finds its origin, doubtless, in his innate 
perception of the existence of a God, an 
all pervading sense of his power, and the 
in-dwelling recognition of his right to 
rule in the hearts and over the destinies 
of the creatures Hehas made. Yet, with 
the perversity of a corrupt nature, men 
choose rather to bestow this homage on 
any or every other candidate than on the 
legitimate object of such worship, and 
thus idolatry, the most heinous of all 
sins in the sight of Jehovah, becomes 
that to which man, from his very institu- 
tion, is most prone. 

Even the Jews, the chosen people of 
the Almighty, we find at a very early 
period of their history, breaking through 
every bulwark, and falling victims to the 
same deadly fue. Though idolatry had 
been the crying sin of the nations beyond 
the Jordan, and though as a punishment 
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for this very sin, they were cast out be- 
fore the Isralites and utterly destroyed ; 
yet, at no distant period, we see the Jews 
themselves with all the awful penalties 
annexed to a violation of the worship 
due alone to Jehovah, still sounding in 
their cars, falling into the very same 
snare. Amid the thunders of Sinai the 
golden calf was set up, and ere Jehovah’s 
mighty wonders in their behalf had 
ceased before their eyes, we hear them 
saying of the senseless images their 
own hands had fashioned, ‘these be thy 
Gods, oh Israel !” 


Through all the ages since, men have 
been found worshipping not only the sun, 
moon, and stars, and “all the hosts of 
heaven,” but the most hideous monsters, 
disgusting images, and loathsome reptiles, 
in their blindness bowing down even to 
that which their own hands have made, 
idols which “having ears hear not, 
neither is there any breath in their 
mouth,” 

As the first external manifestation of 
the perversion of this instinct of man’s 
nature, we find in the earlier periods of 
the world’s history, the grosser and 
darker forms of idolatry and supersti- 
tion—the bowing down to the molten 
image of the idolater’s own workmanship, 
the building of temples to genii, titans, 
and other fabulous monsters, and later, 
the worship of serpents, witches and 
demons. Then as the world advances in 
civilization and refinement, new systems 
spring up better adapted to its increased 
wisdom and finer sensibilities, and ere 
long Greece gives to an admiring world, 
the combined results of her poetry and 
romance, her own visionary philosophy, 
and her unscrupulous plagiarisms from 
other creeds, furming thus a gorgeous 
system of dazzling, bewildering subtlety 
calculated to startle the imagination, 
enchain the fancy, and carry captive 
every faculty of mind and heart. Greece 
was now law-giver of the East; and by 
the splendor of her ancient literature, 
was exerting an untold influence upon 
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the world, so that it was no difficult step 
for her to concoct a system that should 
gain ready ascendency far and wide, over 
the surrounding nations. Even where 
she had borrowed from the creeds of 
Egypt and other lands, so completely did 
she hellenize every myth and god and 
hero, that they become wholly her own ; 
till in process of time the glowing fancies 
of Grecian poetry and philosophy were 
mingled with the more stately grandeur 
of Roman heroism, and we find the 
gorgeous structure of the mingled Gree- 
cian and Roman mythology rearing its 
splendid head, and challenging the world 
to produce any counterpart of its own 
gay vista of beaming, soul-entrancing 
glory. 

Yet even this is but the casket without 
the jewel,—the clay-cold body destitute 
of the life-giving-spirit—the fair and 
fragrant bud with the canker-worm of 
destruction hidden away among its beau- 
teous petals; and premature decay as 
surely succeeds its short-lived splendour, 
as in the natural world night follows day, 
or darkness again envelops the heavens 
after the lurid flash that, for a moment, 
dazzled the eye during the midnight 
storm. 

Stunned for a time, by the unlooked 
for demolition of his gorgeous temple of 
idolatry, where, in his fruitful imagina- 
tion gods and goddesses sat, enthroned in 
resplendent glory, and Jove all unheed- 
ing of mortal ken, hurled his imperial 
thunders upon the devoted heads of those 
that trembled at his nod, man cowers 
down for a time, in the conscious impo- 
tence of his vainly boasted strength, 
and contemplates the dark, dreary future 
of his destiny with mingled doubt and 
dismay. 

But now appears anew the “star in the 
East,” the heaven-born gospel of salva- 
tion sheds its mild radiance over the 
darkened horizon, and Christianity be- 
gins her beneficent reign, offering her 
life-giving draft as the richest panacea 
for the evils under which humanity 
groans. Yet so deeply sunken in igno- 
rance and sin is poor, deluded man, that 
instead of ‘joyfully reaching forth an 
eager hand to grasp the promised boon, 
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he turns him carelessly away from the 
heavenly messenger, and in his blinded 
folly seeks out “many inventions” to 
atone for conscious departures from moral 
rectitude, and purchase to himself that 
final and complete redemption from sin 
and sorrow, which in all ages and nations 
has been the one bright, radiant star of 
hope and desire. 

At this distant day, it were but a vain 
attempt to seek to trace out the various 
causes that have led either to the wide, 
wide differences that have so strikingly 
distinguished the several forms of idola- 
try from each other, or the few common 
points of resemblance that bind all to- 
gether, and prove them alike the off- 
spring of hearts estranged from the 
legitimate object of devotion, and the 
uprisings of man’s rebellious and corrupt 
nature against his rightful sovereign, 
leading him at one time to bow down in 
adoration of whatever bedazzles him by 
its grandeur or sublimity—at another to 
seek to propitiate objects that fill his 
mind with fear or awe, and yet again to 
cultivate an intimate approach to such 
fancied attributes of Deity as would 
seem to countenance and justify his own 
debased and debasing cupidity, sensuali- 
ty, and corruption. 

But whilst all these systems, probably 
had one common origin, all found their 
birth-places in the East, and all have 
been alike nursed and cradled by the 
glowing imagination and ardent tem- 
per of the natives of those sunny 
climes, we yet find each system largely 
modified by the peculiar habits, tastes 
and degree of cultivation found in the 
people among whom it has taken root, 
often becoming so entirely metamor- 
phosed by transplantation that the origi- 
nal characteristics are scarcely cogniza- 
ble. 

This much applies perhaps more fully 
to Budhism than to any other form of idol- 
atry now extant; and hence have doubt- 
less arisen the vast differences of opinion 
given by travellers concerning the doc- 
trines, requirements, and tendencies of 
this strange system—some asserting that 
it is a simple form of theology, beautiful- 
ly ingenious in tenet, wise in its requisi- 
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tions, and harmless at least in tendency— 
others that it is a subtle tissue of false- 
hood, fabricated with the basest designs 
by cunning priests, who would load their 
disciples with “ burdens grievous to be 
borne, and yet touch them not with one 
of their own fingers’—and again the 
opinion is advanced that Budhism is sim- 
ply a wild form of Atheism, alike puerile 
in doctrine, and debasing in tendency— 
while yet another, and perbaps the 
largest class of all, contend loudly that 
it is a senseless bowing down to blocks 
of wood or stone, without either recogni- 
tion or perception on the part of the 
worshipper of any higher principle or 
more spiritual worship. 

This last is never true, except of 
the extremely ignorant—no intelligent 
Budhist realiy worships the image be- 
fore which he bows, but a being of 
which the image serves to remind him. 
This is proven by the fact that idols are 
suffered to go to decay and are replaced 
by others without any feelings of regret 
or repugnance at displacing a holy object, 
which certainly could not be, were the 
image in itself regarded as sacred. 

Each of the other theories mentioned 
above is, to a limited extent, true of 
certain localities where Budhism has 
been grafted on the stock of some other 
form of idolatry, or has taken root in 
the midst of kindred superstitions with 
which it has readily become intermin- 
gled ; but none of them is true of Bud- 
hism in the abstract, as set forth in their 
sacred Bali writings, or as found among 
those nations who hold this system in its 
pure form, unmixed with other creeds. 

In this sketch, we shall confine our- 
selves to the delineation of the origin, 
doctrines, and tenets of the Budhists as 
they appear in their own sacred books, 
and as they exist in those countries 
where this popular superstition had its 
birth, and has taken deepest and widest 
root, and where we may therefore suppose 
it exists in its greatest purity. 

Budhism has been for many centuries 
by far the most prevalent form of reli- 
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gion on our globe, being in our own day, 
the established religion of Burmah, Siam, 
Cambojia, Laos, Pegu, Japan, Thibet, 
Tartary, the Loo-Choo, and many other 
islands, in addition to more than half of 
China, and a large portion of Hindostan, 
thus numbering as its adherents about 
Jive hundred millions of immortal beings, 
or more than half the inhabitants of our 
globe! This single fact should give this 
subject interest and importance in the 
eyes of every sincere lover of his species, 
and false and absurd as this system un- 
doubtly is, surely it becomes the philoso- ° 
pher, the philanthropist, and the Chris- 
tian, to look into a religion so widely- 
spread, that he may understand its subtle- 
ties, and seek to disenthrall from its fatal 
toils, those who have been so long and so 
grievously bound by the giant strength of 
this hydra-headed monster. 

Budhism undoubtedly had its birth- 
place in Hindostan, whence by the almost 
superhuman efforts of its indefatigable 
priests and devotees, it was scattered far 
and wide throughout Eastern, Middle, 
and Southern Asia. Of its high antiqui- 
ty there is not the shadow of a doubt, 
though the precise time of its first estab- 
lishment is not certainly known. One of 
the many irrefragable proofs of its anti- 
quity is found in the character and style 
of the images that abound in the caves 
of Elephanti in the vicinity of Bombay, 
and in those of Linga Sari in the interior 
of Java. The former derive their very 
cognomen from the colossal stone ele- 
phant (the chosen emblem of Budhism) 
which is still, though partially sunken by 
its own immense weight, the most con- 
spicuous object on the shore of the little 
island. 

These caves are known to have existed 
prior tothe earliest records of Brahmin- 
ism, and they contain many well authen- 
ticated images of Gandamah, leaving 
scareely the shadow of a doubt, that they 
became the chosen sanctuaries of Bud- 
histic worship, centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, even though oriyinally designed 
for some other purpose.* 








* The idea, so ably advocated by the celebrated traveller, Bayne, that the images con- 


tained in these caves, were designed as symbolical representations of the one true God, 
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The ruins of Bora Budo and Linga- 
Sari in the central part of the island of 
Java, also contain many of these ancient- 
looking representations of the last Budh, 
and the Javanese acknowledge Budhism 
to have been the prevalent faith of their 
country, “in ancient times.” When 
Mahomedanism was first introduced into 


Java, its propagators found Budhism. 


firmly rooted there, and even now many 
of the tenets of the latter faith are found 
commingling with, and to a considerable 
extent modifying the present prevailing 
system. 

We find Clemens Alexandrinus speak- 
ing of “ Boulta,” Bockhart of “ Bulta,” 
and the Arabians had their “ Bod,” all 
which may, probably, refer to Budh or 
Budha, which furnishes yet another item 
of a: least circumstantial evidence in 
favor of the high antiquity of Budhism. 
Though the birth of Gandamah, its ac- 
credited founder, or rather the reviver of 
this system, is readily fixed at the year 
B. C.626, all the peculiar doctrines of his 
code appear to have been well known 
throughout India long before that period; 
and before the first quarter of a century 
after the advent of our Saviour had 
elapsed, its adherents had become so 
numerous in Hindostan as to excite such 
fears on the part of the Brahmins for the 
safety of their own sect, as resulted in a 
fierce and malignant persecution on the 
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part of the Brahmins against the Bud- 
hists, and ultimately in the total expulsion 
of the latter from the land of their birth. 

The fugitives separated into small 
clans or parties, and sought refuge in 
the adjacent countries. Wherever they 
established themselves, they received a 
cordial welcome, and the doctrines they 
promulgated, gained ready favor till 
other sects disappeared before them, 
other creeds were renounced while they 
grew and strengthened daily, and gradu- 
ally usurped total sway in every country 
of their adoption. Nor to this day, not- 
withstanding the deadly malignity of 
their sworn foes, the Brahmins, the con- 
stant warfare waged against them by the 
Mahomedans, and the combined prayers 
and efforts of all Christendom for their 
overthrow, has any very decisive victory 
yet been gained over this mighty host. 
Their ranks are yet full to overflowing, 
the fatal leaven continues to work, and 
this insidious poison is still preying on 
the vitals of millions—aye of hundreds 
of millions of our race, 

This system derives its cognomen from 
Budh or Budha, the title not of any one god, 
but of the whole class of gods, or the Deity 
in general. Belonging to different sys- 
tems and ages, there have been innumera- 
ble Budhs, but to no one world more than 
five, and to some not any. To our world 
are said to belong five, each of whom 


and His glorious attributes of the three persons of the godhead, and the great mysteries 


of the gospel of salvation, we cannot but regard as visionary and far-fetched—a sublime 


and beautiful fancy truly, but on/y a fancy, and not, in our humble opinion, sustained 


by the surroundings, the traditions of the country, or the opinions of the natives them- 


selves. 


Something of religious truth may have been, and probably was known to the 


builders of these colossal statues, just as we find vague traditions of the creation, deluge, 


and other items of Seripture history, have been transmitted to most nations of the East, 


but so commingled with the wild and wondrous legends of Paganism as to render it diffi- 


cult, often absolutely impossible to separate truth from fiction, and the real from the 


imaginary. 


How far their knowledge of the true God ever extended, we are now left 


wholly to conjecture, and can only turn us sadly away pondering the words of the in- 


spired Apostle: “because that when they knew God they glorified him not as God, 


neither were thankful ; but became vain in their imagination, and their foolish heart was 


darkened. 


Professing themselves to be wise they became fools; and changed the 


glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds 


and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 


Wherefore God gave them up to unclean- 


ness—who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 


more than the Creator.” 


A description so sadly—painfully true of every heathen land in 
our own day that the traveller can scarce believe it designed for any other. 
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would successively appear on the earth, 
pass through many thousands of transmi- 
grations or states of existence, being 
. born again and again as an insect, reptile 
or other dumb animal, till every sin 
should be atoned for, and a sufficient 
degree of merit obtained to purchase 
complete redemption, when the embryo 
Deity might appear as a prince, priest, or 
man of letters, perchance as a white 
man ! 

Having in one or another of these states 
performed the various meritorious acts 
whereby divine honors may be purchased, 
he dies, enters Nigban, and after another 
long interregnum a new god succeeds. 
Four of these Budhs have already ap- 
peared on our earth, the last of whom 
was Gandamah, and he is the only one 
of whose history any very satisfactory re- 
cords have been preserved. 

Of the first three, viz: Kan-kri-than, 
Gau-ngé-gong, and Kah-tha-pah, little is 
related in the Bali, exceptthat they were 
born, lived, and died, and then entered 
upon the realization of Nigban, the 
highest possible felicity to which either 
mortal or deity can obtain, i. ¢., a state 
in which one still exists, but is unsus- 
ceptible of either pain or pleasure, and 
incapable of either volition or action. 

The fifth Budh, Arimitayé by name, 
has not yet appeared on the earth, but will 
shortly make his advent from one of the 
lower celestial regions, where he now re- 
poses in embryo. The first male child 
who happens to be born in any Budhist 
country, with all his fingers and toes of 
uniform lengths, and ears reaching to 
his shoulders, will be accounted the Ari- 
mitaya or Budh, and be joyfully hailed 
and worshipped as such. When he too 
shall have appeared, and passed into 
Nigban, all the future will remain a 
blank—a veil of hopeless, impenetrable 
obscurity beyond which mortal ken may 
not reach, enshrouding all that is to 
come. 

Of Gandamah, the fourth Budh, it is 
stated on pretty reliable authority, that 
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he first appeared in Magedah, or South 
Behar, B. C. 626, as the son of Sudadané, 
a wealthy Hindoo Prince, of whom he 
was the only child and heir. He had 
already passed through four hundred 
millions of transmigrations, in which he 
had amassed immense merit, till at length 
existence in the furm of a white elephant 
was bestowed upon him as a reward, 
The one great meritorious act of his ele- 
phantine life, was the voluntary sacrifice 
of his tusks to gratify the whim of an 
Indian Princess, who threatened to com- 
mit suicide unless she was furnished 
with an ivory bedstead, formed of one 
solid tusk without joining. As this god- 
like elephant was the only one in exist- 
ence whose tusks were large enough for 
such a purpose, and as he was constantly 
surrounded by a body-guard of an hun- 
dred thousaud fierce female elephants, 
there was of course no possibility of the 
gratification of the desires of the self- 
willed princess, except by the voluntary 
immolation of his elephantine Majesty. 
By virtue of the deified existence upon 
which he was soon to enter, he under- 
stood at a glance the whole merits and 
demands of the case, and dying almost 
immediately, in consequence of the saw- 
ing off of his tusks, he entered in a short 
time upon a new existence in the form of 
the son of a wealthy and powerful Hin- 
doo king.* 

As soon as he was born, he jumped 
upon his feet, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the 
last time I shall ever be born. I am now 
the noblest of men!” His height, when 
grown, was nine cubits, his ears so long 
as to reach to his shoulders, his hands to 
his knees, and with his tongue he could 
touch the end of his nose, whilst his fin- 
gers and tves were all uniform in length 
and size—all indubitable marks of deity- 
ship! Of course, with such qualifica- 
tions, this august personage could not 
fuil to be received with every mark of 
favour, and great rejoicings celebrated 
his advent, not only in the palace of his 
royal sire, but throughout the kingdom, 





*For farther particulars of this wonderful story, see article on “Transmigration,” 
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and in every country where Budhism was 
the established faith, and where of course 
they were eagerly expecting his appear- 
ance. 

Amid all the luxuries and temptations 
of a corrupt mental court, he is said to 
have grown up in habits of the strictest 
asceticism, devoting his time exclusively 
to study and works of charity. When 
twenty-nine he gave up all the honours 
of royalty, and resigned the pleasures of 
a harem consisting of eighty thousand 
beautiful damsels,—among whom was 
the fond, loving wife who had clung to 
him through countless ages, always ex- 
isting as a bird, fish, or other animal, 
corresponding to the form he occupied at 
that particular time. An only and well- 
beloved son was also given up, and the 
pleasures he as a father derived from the 
society and endearments of his child, 
willingly renounced, that Gandamah 
might become a priest and public teacher 
of religion. Thus he attained surpris- 
ing merit, and after having spent six 
years in the practice of the most painful 
austerities, he at the age of thirty-five 
attained divine honours,—being wor- 
shipped till eighty years old, when he died 
and entered upon the enjoyment of Nig- 
ban,—about B. C. 546. This is the most 
generally approved version of his birth, 
life, &c.; but other authors speak of 
him as the son of Mah4patie, the sov- 
ereign of Benares, and Chundra, a beau- 
tiful young princess of royal descent. 
Though this king was stated to have had 
sixteen thousand wives, Gandamah was 
his only son, and of course sole heir to 
his vast domain. His mother is describ- 
ed as “a being altogether holy, and so 
perfect in all her rites,” that a saint con- 
sented to become incarnate as a man, for 
the third time, in order that he might be 
born of her, and restore again in all its 
pristine purity and glory, the true form 
of worship. 

The first existence of this saint had 
been in the person of the king of Wara- 
nasi, during a period of twenty years. 
In this position he had committed such a 
fearful amount of crime, as to render 
himself odious in the sight of all worlds, 
and ultimately to sink him to the lowest 
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hell for the period of eighty thousand 
years. Having thus atoned for his past 
guilt, and been purified in these fierce, 
purgatorial fires from former pollution, 
he was born again on the earth—this 
time as a priest in the Province of Ta- 
vatingsa. 

Intimidated by the terrible punishment 
awarded to his crimes in his former 
state, in the new position his life was up- 
right and holy, being remarkable chiefly 
for the gloomy severity of his asceticism 
in regard to himself, and the boundless 
charity he always manifested towards 
others. 

During this state of existence, he 
amassed immense merit, and at its close 
entered Nigban to repose in the endless 
felicity of unconsciousness. From this 
enviable state, he was, however, aroused 
by a tawdddh, or heavenly being, who 
proposed to him to become once more an 
inhabitant of earth, promising that if he 
would consent, five hundred other heay- 
enly beings should likewise become in- 
carnate at the same time; that by his 
good deeds he should become deified, 
and that he and his five hundred com- 
panions should re-enter Nigban with new 
and increased glory added to that already 
attained, and should never more be rous- 
ed from their dreamless state of uncon- 
scious bliss ! 

Such inducements were, of course, not 
to be gainsaid, and the embryo deity be- 
came once more, as related above, an in- 
habitant of earth, the son and heir of 
Mahapatie, king of Benares. 

The hitherto childless old king was so 
elated at the birth of this son, that in 
eager joy he sent messengers all over his 
domains to ascertain what other male 
children had been born on the same aus- 
picious day, and to command them all to 
be forthwith brought to the palace royal, 
to be maintained in regal state, at the 
king’s expense, as the future companions 
and attendants of his noble son. This 
was accordingly done, and the five hun- 
dred heavenly beings who had that day 
been born on our earth, were at once en- 
sconced in the royal abode, and duly in- 
stated in their favoured position as as- 
sociates of the embryo god. 















































Nurses were carefully provided for all, 
but for the infant deity an hundred,— 
all of whom were young and beautiful 
women, faultless in feature, form, dispo- 
sition, and family connection. Nor was 
it at all difficult to procure such a num- 
ber of eligible nurses for ‘‘ His Serene 
Highness,” since, it being well known 
from his birth that this royal infant was 
the future Budh, every young mother 
was more than willing to cast off her own 
offspring, for the honour of becoming 
nursing mother to the infant god; and 
thus while he was supplied with a hun- 
dred young, healthy nurses, ninety-nine 
more than he could possibly require, a 
hundred wailing infants were suffered to 
perish from famine and neglect. Alas! 
alas! for the ceaseless yearnings of fe- 
male vanity; the rapavious demands of 
the monster ambition, that will lead even 
the mother to turn a deaf ear to the bit- 
ter wailings of her own hapless offspring, 
that she may forsooth become foster 
mother of an infant god. Such are “ the 
tender mercies” of the heathen—such the 
heart estranged from God, and untouched 
by the sanctifying influences of his Holy 
Spirit. 

When only a month old, the royal in- 
fant was presented at court, and even 
then manifested his displeasure at some 
marks of what he was pleased to con- 
sider undue severity on the part of the 
king, towards four culprits who were 
brought before him for judgment. Re- 
flecting upon the consequences of his 
own guilt in a former state, while king 
of Waranasi, and dreading a recurrence 
thereof now that he was again heir toa 
regal estate, he suddenly swooned away, 
and lay for a long time as dead, while 
the aged king bewailed his loss, and the 
whole court were bathed in tears at the 
great misfortune that had befallen them. 
At this crisis, his mother in the former 
state (now existing as a beautiful damsel 
of the heavenly regions) appeared to him 
and instructed him to feign lameness, 
deafness, and dumbness, in order to 
avoid the temptations that would assail 
him as he grew to man’s estate, and thus 
assuredly to avert the punishment he 
dreaded. She then revived the royal in- 
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fant from the deadly swoon in which he 
was lying, and ere the grateful monarch 
had sufficiently recovered from his sur- 
prise to express his thanks or offer a re- 
ward, she had vanished from sight. At 
several other crises in the life of her for- 
mer son, she again appeared to him, but 
was never after this first appearance vis- 
ible to the eyes of others. The system 
of deception advised by the goddess 
mother was strictly abhered to by the 
son, and habits of patient suffering and 
self-denying asceticism were practised 
from his very infancy. He never cried 
for food like the other infants, but quiet- 
ly waited till it was administered; and 
when several painful operations were 
performed on him in order to remove his 
supposed natural defects, he patiently 
submitted without suffering even a groan 
to escape him. These surgical operations 
failing to accomplish the end for which 
they were designed, other means were 
resorted to, year after year successively. 
First, toys, sweetmeats, and other child- 
ish gratifications were placed before him, 
but he neither expressed delight, nor at- 
tempted to move towards them. As he 
grew older, music with its softest and 
sweetest blandishments was tried in sen- 
timental song and amorous love ditty, 
then the martial sound of the drum and 
fife, and the din of fire-arms; but still 
neither pleasure nor alarm seemed to be 
awakened. Fear was next resorted to,— 
deadly serpents were thrust toward him, 
wild elephants were placed in his path, 
and fierce fires were kindled around him; 
but in spite of all, his apathetic silence 
and inertia continued. 

He had now reached his sixteenth 
year, and efforts to arouse his feelings of 
aimativeness were made, by placing the 
most beauteous damsels near him, who, 
by amorous dances and the most enchant- 
ing melodies, sought to gain access to 
his heart ; but he still seemed wholly un- 
impressible,—the tender passion appear- 
ed to form no part of his apathetic na- 
ture, and every arrow of the mischievous 
little love god, though aimed never so 
skilfully, fell harmless at his feet. 

As a last resort, the half frantic king 
determined now to try the effect of re- 
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gal power on his son, and to see whether 
the actual possession of sovereignty, and 
the pressure of the cares of state might 
not arouse him from the dreamy apa- 
thetic state in which he had so long in- 
dulged. In pursuance of this design, 
the king abdicated in favour of his youth- 
ful son, and the prince was duly install- 
ed as sovereign. All the insignia of 
royalty was placed about him; causes 
were brought before him for adjudication, 
prostrations were performed, and pre- 
sentations made; but still, as before, this 
impassible Prince retained his perfect, 
noiseless, motionless quietude, nor evinced 
by even the movement of a musc'e, the 
faintest recognition of what was passing 
around him, or of the convulsive grief 
with which his royal sire and the weep- 
ing Chundra contemplated the total fail- 
ure of this their last hope. Priests, 
pundits, and soothsayers were next con- 
sulted, and all unhesitatingly gave it 
as their opinion, that unless the unfor- 
tunate Prince were buried alive, evil 
would surely follow to his royal parents, 
and to the country in general. With a 
bursting heart the father gave his con- 
sent, and preparations were forthwith 
made for carrying out the malignant de- 
signs of the cold-blooded murderers. 
He was placed, bound hand and foot, in 
a chariot, and the driver directed to con- 
vey him immediately to the usual place 
of interment, and as soon as he should 
dig the grave, to deposit therein the hap- 
less victim, and stifle him as speedily as 
possible by stamping the earth violently 
upon him. Even the terror his impend- 
ing fate would be supposed to awaken, 
provoked no sign of resistance on the 
part of this exemplary model of patient 
endurance. He submitted to be bound 
and laid in the chariot, and the relent- 
less charioteer set forth on his cruel em- 
bassy. But now his goddess-mother 
again comes to the rescue, and so bewil- 
ders the driver that he goes in a direc- 
tion exactly opposite to the one he ought 
to have taken, and finds himself on halt- 
ing, not in the cemetery, but in the cen- 
tre of a spacious and beautiful park. 
Here, the Prince, in accordance with the 
instructions previously received from his 
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goddess-mother, suddenly resumes the use 
of all his faculties,—jumps, walks, talks, 
and sings, while his noble countenance 
glows with living light and his eyes 
sparkle with a celestial brightness. 

The driver, perfectly astounded with 
the sudden transformation, questions the 
youthful god as to the reality of what he 
beholds, and the solution of the mys- 
tery that so bewilders him, and concludes 
by casting himself at the young Budha’s 
feet in humble worship, offering to be- 
come his follower and slave for the re- 
mainder of his life. The young Prince 
insists, however, that he shall take back 
the chariot and horses, and convey to the 
distressed parents the tidings of his safe- 
ty and complete restoraton, and the glo- 
rious future that awaits him as “ the 
Lord God Budha, Serene and Infallible.’ 

To this the charioteer consents, on the 
promise of the Budh to remain station- 
ary in the park till his return. He im- 
mediately set furth on his errand; and 
having infurmed the king and queen of 
the noble destiny of their son, his former 
existences, the reasons why he had feign- 
ed the defects that had caused them so 
much anxiety, and his determination to 
lead thenceforth the life of a religious 
recluse, they determined witk their whole 
court to pay a visit to their illustrious 
son, in order to witness for themselves 
the wonders of which they had just 
heard, and congratulate their son on the 
high dignity to which his fate had ele- 
vated him. 

In the interim, a stately abode had 
been, by the providence of the goddess- 
mother, provided in the wilderness for 
the accommodation of the embryo Budh. 
In a single night not only was the build- 
ing of the palace itself completed, but 
trees grew up that formed over it a de- 
lightful shade, others were loaded with 
luscious fruit; beauteous wild flowers 
everywhere dotted the verdant lawn and 
loaded the air with the most delicate and 
fragrant of perfumes, whilst birds of 
brilliant and varied plumage carolled from 
every tree, and herds of lowing kine 
browsed peacefully about, unawed by the 
presence of man. At a little distance 
from the dwelling was a bright sparkling 
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lake, surrounded by a border of the pur- 
est emerald; and as you gazed down into 
its limpid waters, you saw reflected in 
the concave beneath the glorious, heaven- 
born brightness of the gilded firmament 
above, with the gorgeously golden sun- 
sets or soft moonlit gleamings of that 
glorious clime; whilst a little farther on 
meandered the cool waters of a purling 
mountain stream, gliding peacefully over 
the smooth, white pebbles, or glittering 
and dancing in the joyous sunlight to the 
merry music of its own glad voice, and 
falling at last over an abrupt descent in 
brilliant, foaming cascade like the glit- 
tering of ten thousand diamonds as the 
sunbeam plays over their brilliant sur- 
face, reflecting their prismatic radiance 
and lighting up all about them with their 
own living lustre. 

In the dwelling, besides the needful 
furniture and the household implements, 
the young Prince found several suits of 
hermit’s attire, also priestly garments 
and utensils, and implements for writ- 
ing. Of all these he took possession, 
knowing that they had been provided for 
his special accommodation, and he was 
already comfortably domiciled, when his 
_ parents and their suite, chaperoned by the 
charioteer, arrived. They were all greatly 
rejoiced at the words of wisdom and 
piety that fell from the lips of the illus- 
trious Prince, as he recounted to them 
all his past history and his destiny for 
the future, as it had been revealed to him 
by his goddess-mother ; and they all with 
one accord determined to remain with 
him and become his disciples. 

Others, in process of time, were added, 
till they became an immense colony; 
and all were daily instructed in “the 
sacred law of right,”’ by the embryo god, 
and many laws and rules were written 
out for their future guidance. 

When the time came for him to be per- 
fected in his deified existence, he gave 
them all his parting instructions, direct- 
ing them to go out in companies and pro- 
claim the doctrines he had taught them, 
build temples, found schools and monas- 
teries, and inculcate everywhere “the sa- 
cred law of right,” that they might obtain 
merit and purchase admission to Nigban, 
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which he himself was then about to enter, 
and where they believe he has now re- 
posed upwards of two thousand years. 

He ranks higher than any of the other 
Budhs who have already appeared, and 
will retain this pre-eminence till the ap- 
pearance of the fifth and last. 

Such are the two most popular accounts 
given of this wonderful personage in the 
Bali sacred books, and the advocates of 
each contend loudly for the superior 
claims of their own peculiar belief. 

Both are probably true in some partic- 
ulars, whilst in both there is too much of 
the grossly-absurd to admit of either be- 
ing received without very large deduc- 
tions. 

Amid the mazes of superstition and the 
careless records of an indolent and cor- 
rupt priesthood, it becomes no easy task 
to separate the fabulous from the real, or 
to know how far matters even of profess- 
ed history may be deemed reliable. There 
is little doubt, however, that a Hindoo 
Prince, Gandamah by name, was born 
about B. C. 656. He was the son of the 
king of South Behar, a young man of no- 
ble appearance, exalted mien, intellectual 
character, and high moral worth—one of 
those remarkable examples we sometimes 
see of genius and virtue altogether supe- 
rior to the age and country that produce 
them—instances of energetic, persistent 
bearing up against opposition where every 
obstacle is patiently surmounted, every 
difficulty overcome, and the earnest aspi- 
rant rises the higher, and obtains but the 
surer footing, for the barriers that seem 
for a while to impede his progress, till he 
enthrones himself in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and as with the point of a 
diamond, writes for himself a name high 
on the tablets of fame, and on the archives 
of his country’s and the world’s history. 
Such an example, of the olden time, was 
the great Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
born about three years before Gandamah’s 
death ; and such an one in our own day, 
is the present king of Siam, and another, 
probably better known in Europe and our 
own land, especially for his vast superi- 
ority to the prejudices of the country that 
gave him birth, as well as for his liberal 
and enlightened charities, is Sir Jamset- 
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jee Jejeebhoy, the first East Indian who has 

ever received knighthood at the fair hands 
of England’s gentle queen (Victoria) or 
indeed of any British monarch. 

An instance even more striking, is found 
in the history of the far-famed Rhammo- 
hun Roy, who was born at Bordnan about 
the year 1776,and who became first known 
to the literary world as the author of a 
learned work in the Persian language, 
entitled ‘Protest against the Idolatry of 
all Nations,” afterwards as the able trans- 
lator of the Sanscrit Vedant into the Ben- 
galee and Hindostanee languages. In his 
preface to the latter, he uses the follow- 
ing language: “The result of my many 
years uninterrupted research into reli- 
gious truth, has been the firm conviction 
that the doctrines of Christ are more con- 
ducive to moral principle, and the pre- 
cepts of the Bible better adapted to the 
regulation of the conduct of rational be- 
ings, than any other writings now ex- 
tant.” Yet this man was born and rear- 
ed an idolater, and arrived at this correct 
estimate of divine truth, solely by his own 
unaided research, with nought but books 
as his guides. His later works, publish- 
ed in Bengalee, Sanscrit, and English, 
were entitled ‘Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” “Second 
Appeal,” and “ Final Appeal”—the last 
a reply to some animadversions made by 
Dr. Marshman of Serampore College. He 
was also for many years, connected with 
the Periodical Press of Calcutta, largely 
contributing to several of the newspapers 
of that city, and occasionally conducting 
the editorial department of one or another 
of them, in several different languages. 

At a very early period of his religious 
researches, he became disgusted with the 
absurdity of the religion of his country, 
a feeling that was increased rather than 
dispelled, by the farther study of its sa- 
cred books. With strong emotions of pity 


[To be concluded in our wzx'.] 


for the deplorable ignorance of his coun- 
trymen, and sorrowful regret that they 
should so long and so willingly have 
bowed their necks to so disgraceful a 
yoke, and yielded submission to such a 
code of abominations, he unhesitatingly 
devoted his time, talents, and fortune, to 
the amelioration of their condition, and 
even when met by taunts and reproaches, 
he shrank not before them, but continued 
unabated to the close of his life, his self- 
denying efforts for the improvement of 
his countrymen. In the year 1831, Rham- 
mohun Roy and his youngest son visited 
England, for the purpose of travelling 
over the country, studying its laws and 
national institutions, and informing them- 
selves especially in regard to internation- 
al policy and jurisprudence, as well as to 
matters pertaining to education and reli- 
gion generally. His suggestions and the 
many items of valuable information he 
was able to bestow, were of essential ser- 
vice to the Board of Direstors of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, and to this 
day, both they and the inhabitants of their 
valuable eastern colonies are reaping the 
beneficial results. These results he did 
not however live to witness, nor to carry 
out in full the great and glorious schemes 
he had devised. He died at Bristol, Eng- 
land, in the autumn of 1833, aged fifty- 
seven; but the memory of his many vir- 
tues will long survive, and his immense 
superiority to the age and nation that 
gave him birth, enabled him to leave an 
impress for good that time itself cannot 
efface. 

But we must beg our readers’ pardon 
for this long digression, offering as our 
only apology, the striking similarity that 
seemed to us to exist between the charac- 
ters of this celebrated Hindoo and Gan- 
damah, the hero of our present sketch— 
and we now return to the latter. 
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THE PHARSALIA OF MARCUS ANNEZUS LUCANUS. 


Translated into English Heroic Verse. 


, 
BOOK I. 


Wars, worse than civil, o’er Emathian plains, 
Licence to crimes, injustice without reins,— 
A people great, with parricidal hand 

And weapons raised against their native land: 


’ How kindred armies in fierce combat met, 


And jealous chieftains wicked leagues upset ; 

An awful contest, by a worid convulsed, 

Guilt holding sway, and virtue far repulsed: 

How Roman eagles on each side engaged, 

And Roman standards, horrid confiicts waged, 
Spear threat’ning spear, and friends as foes enraged, 
Such themes we sing, and who, alas! may hear 

A tale so sad, nor drop a silent tear ? 

Ah! brethren, why? with rage than madness more, 
Glut you those hateful tribes with Latian gore ? 
While Romish spoils still grace proud Bab’lon’s halls, 
And Crassus’ ghost, for vengeance, wand’ring, calls ; 
Why choose in wars to stain the shining blade ? 
Whose proudest triumph were oblivion’s shade. 
Alas! what hands, what seas may not be bought 
With blood by brothers shed, without a thought? 
Where Titan, rising, gilds the eastern wave, 

And where the stars their orbs in darkness lave ; 
Where burning heats oppress meridian hours, 
Where stringent cold mid Scythian winter lowers, 
Nor even yields to spring’s relaxing powers ; 

The Seres vanquished to their farthest shore, 

And wild Araxes feel th’ Ausonian oar. 

Great Nile himself might see your eagle mount 
O’er Luna’s hills, and hail his nascent fount. 

If wicked war, O Rome! thy heart engage, 

Let the wide world feel, first, thy conqu’ring rage ; 
Should foreign foes no longer work afford, 

Then on thy bowels turn the vengeful sword. 

But now, when roofless hang the tott’ring halls, 
And fallen rocks best mark the ruined walls,— 
When lonely dwellings own no master’s sway, 
And footsteps rare thro’ ancient cities stray ; 
Unploughed, untended, rough with prickly briers, 
Hesperian lands have lain for many years ; 

This were no time to slay thy hardy swains, 

While few are left to till the Latian plains. 

Nor Pyrrhus brave, did on such havoc feast, 

Nor he whom Carthage sent thy soil to waste ; 

No foreign arm could speed the deadly dart,— 

*T was thy own son that pierced thy inmost heart. 
But if the fates no other way could find, 
To make great Nero king of human kind, 
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The Pharsalia of Marcus Anneus Lucanus. 


If e’en the gods are wont their thrones to buy, 
Nor heaven could serve the thund’ring Jove on high. 
Except thro’ blood of cruel giants slain, 

In frightful conflict on Phlegréan plain ; 

Then, why complain ?—the price we well may pay, 
Tho’ crime and guilt the Roman world dismay. 
Thy fields, Pharsalia! crimsoned be with blood, 
And Punic Manes swell th’ ensanguined flood, 
The final strife, round Munda’s wall! be found, 
Ill-fated city! stormed o’er human mound. 

Not yet enough! then, Cesar, add to fate 

Wan famine, sitting at Perusia’s Gate. 

Mutina, too, may well of labours boast, 

And Leucas point to wrecks upon its coast. 

And last, where A{tnean lava boils the wave, 
Proud Sextus fought, and freed the branded slave. 
Yet, Rome! thou owest much to civil war, 

For Nero sits on thy imperial car. 

And thou, great chief! when at some distant day, 
Weary of earth, thou mount the starry way ; 

The flattered heaven shall fix thy throne on high, 
And, smiling, place thee in th’ ethereal sky. 

Please thou the sceptre of great Jove to sway? 

Or mount the chariot of the god of day ? 

Illuming Tellus, o’er her wide domain, 

Now fearing nought, for thou dost hold the rein. 
What e’er thy choice, whose realm thou fancy most, 
That god shall yield, and thou assume his post. 
But not in Arctic regions choose thy throne, 

Nor yet th’ Antarctic be thy fav’rite zone ; 

For so, when watching o’er thy earthly home, 

Thy star oblique would look on lovely Rome. 

If either pole thou make thy seat of state, 

The Axis, pressed, will bend beneath thy weight, 
In heaven’s mid orb the well-poised balance hold, 
So, stainless ether shall thy form enfold, 

Nor Rome e’er cease her Cesar to behold. 
Dismissing wars, let mankind then employ 

Their time in mutual love and social joy ; 

Let peace triumphant grant the world repose, 

And Janus fierce his gate forever close. 

For me, since yet on earth a god thou art, 

With fire poetic but inspire my heart, 

I seek not Phoebus in his Cirrhéan cave, 

Nor ask of Bacchus Nysa’s groves to leave ; 
Sustained by thee, the poet fearless may, 

In liquid strains, pour forth the Roman lay. 

Of great events the causes to disclose, 

An arduous task! yet doth my mind dispose ; 

A frantic state what drove to war’s embrace, 

And from the world expelled benignant peace : 
Invidious fate quick speeds the stern decree, 
And brief existence grants to high degree,— 
Rome now no longer bears its pond’rous state, 
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The Pharsalia of Marcus Anneus Lucanus. 


But tott’ring falls beneath th’ incumbent weight. 
Thus, when disjointed by eternal power, 

The aged world shall reaeh its final hour, 
Returning Chaos claim its ancient sway, 
Commingling all, while none can find their way ; 
With planets clashing, planets shall engage, 

The burning stars in ocean caverns rage, 

Her bosom Tellus shall extend no more, 

Nor welcome Thetis to her sounding shore, 

The rebel Luna scorn her brother’s sway, 
Indignant turn, and claim to rule the day. 

The world’s machine, discordant, crazed, distressed. 
No league shall own, but be fore’er dispersed. 

To prosp’rous states the gods a limit place,— 
They crush themselves who spurn domestic peace. 
A people sov’reign both by land and sea, 

Proud fortune yields not as a foreign prey. 

Thou, Rome! subservient to three haughty lords, 
Thyself, alas! didst bind with triple cords. 

No bond of union firm can e’er remain 

When three combine, and all aspire to reign. 

To friendship traitors, by ambition blind, 

Why join your strength and strive to rule mankind ? 
While earth shall sea, and air shall earth sustain, 
While thro’ th’ Ecliptic Titan guides the rein, 
Night following day, thro’ all the Zodiac train, 

So long, let friends no empire hope to share,— 

A king no partner on his throne will bear. 

The proof from foreign lands you need not draw, 
A brother’s blood your rising walls first saw. 

Nor then, as now, the prize both earth and sea, 

A small asylum was the murderer’s prey. 

Not long this treach’rous harmony remained, 

Nor peace, of their own will, the chiefs maintained. 
But Crassus, checking both, their strife restrained. 
A narrow isthmus two fierce seas divides, 

That with white billows lash its foaming sides ; 

In vain with angry brow they strive to meet, 

The tranquil earth in fetters bind their feet ; 

But had this barrier not their rage withstood, 

Th’ Ionian wave had pierced th’ Agéan flood. 
The rival chiefs so Crassus still restrains, 

Till Crassus’ blood th’ Assyrian Carre stains, 

And Roman madness by his fate unchains. 

More than ye wot, alas! ye gained by far, 

O Parthian chiefs! ye gave us civil war. 

The realm 1s now divided by the sword, 

Nor can Rome’s fortune bear a second lord, 

Tho’ earth, and sea, the world obey her word. 

The pledge of blood, commixed in Julia’s child, 
Had calmed the sire, and made the grandsire mild ; 
But fate, alas! with fell, malignant blow, 
Child, wife, and daughter, sent to realms below. 
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The Pharsalia of Marcus Anneus Lucanus. 


Hadst thou but lived to see a later day, 
Thou, thou alone, thy husband’s rage couldst stay ; 
Thy parent next with winning grace restrain, 

And both forever bind in friendship’s chain. 

So Sabine maids upon th’ unbattled field, 

Sires, husbands, brothers, from themselves did shield. 
At thy sad death all confidence expired, 

The chiefs run free, their souls ambition fired. 
Thou Magnus! fear lest those new acts should shroud, 

Thy ancient triumphs in oblivion’s cloud ; 

And lest thy laurels gained by pirates slain, 

Should yield to honours earned on Gallia’s plain, 
Success and fortune, with a steady pace, 

Urge Caius on, nor brook the second place. 

No light superior Cesar must obscure, 

No equal Pompey ever can endure. 

Where justice stood, the truth were hard to find, 
The judges differ, and the mass are blind; 

The victor’s side was by the gods embraced, 

The vanquish’d cause by Cato’s choice was graced. 
Nor did the chiefs on equal terms engage, 

One firm in years, one far advanced in age, 

The latter long with civic honours crowned, 
Unlearned the art that made him once renown’d. 
Of fame ambitious, liberal of his store, 

By gracious arts he gained the grateful poor; 

His highest aim the public praise to hear, 

Theatric plaudits greet his well pleased ear. 

He seeks no aid to renovate his frame, 

Majestic rests upon his former fame, 

And stands the shadow of a mighty name! 

As when an oak, upon the fruitful plain, 

Tow’ring aloft, doth on its trunk sustain 
A people’s spoils—spear, buckler, helmet, shield, 
The sacred trophies of some well fought field— 
By pow’rful roots no longer saved from fate, 

Erect it stands, by its own pondr’ous weight; 

With naked arms extending thro’ the glade, 

Its trunk alone affords a welcome shade: 

Though the first storm may lay its honours low, 

And, all around, the vigorous forests grow, 

On this alone their homage men bestow. 

But not in Cesar was alone the name 

Of lofty talents and of martial fame, 

His restless valor leaps o’er ev'ry bar, 

His only shame were no success in war. 

Unyielding, brave, if hope or ire he feel, 

Impetuous strikes, nor spares the murd’rous steel ; 

Success his soul to new attempts inspires, 

The fav’ring Gods but prompt to fresh desires. 
Whate’er obstructs his path to sovereign sway. 
Rejoiced he moves, tho’ ruin mark his way. 
As when the winds compress the angry clouds 
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The Pharsalia of Marcus Anneus Lucanus. 


In threat’ning heaps, and darkness heaven enshrouds. 
The rapid lightning flies with vivid flash, 

High ether sounds—the world now fears the crash ; 
In forked flames it shoots its dazzling light, 

And timid nations fills with dire affright; 

E’en Jove’s high temples feel its furious rage, 

Nor aught can check, nor aught its power engage. 
Above, below, wherever frenzy guides, 

Destruction waits upon its fiery strides. 

Such prompt the chiefs, but deeper causes far, 
Those seeds of vice, that whelm proud States in war. 
The world subdued, where wealth and pomp invade, 
When blameless morals seek the lonely shade, 

And spoils and rapine luxury invade, 

On trinkets, villas, pride, no cost they spare, 

FE’en hunger spurns their former frugal fare. 

Those vestments, now, by shameless men are borne, 
Which modest maidens, once, might scarce have worn. 
Mother of heroes—poverty they flee, 

And baneful pleasures seek o’er land and sea. 

Then first began their lust for wide domain, 

Not now content to till the narrow plain ; 

Which, erst Camillus, bending o’er his share, 

With patience ploughed, and heaven blessed his care. 
The little farms that once, with clumsy spade 

The Curii worked, nor ceased till evening shade— 
These now extended into distant lands, 

Are held by serfs, and tilled by boorish hands. 

Not this the race, whom tranquil quiet charms, 
Content with freedom without feats at arms. 

Hence, quick offence, when avarice pervades 

All crimes are light. nor conscience e’er dissuades, 
Man’s highest honor—worthy of his sword, 

His country’s ruin, himself its tyrant lord. 

Hence, justice measured by the rule of might, 
Hence laws suppressed, and statutes counted light, 
While Consul, Tribune, each asserts his right. 
Hence fasces seized by him who pays in hand, 

The highest bribe the rabble may demand. 
Corruption annual walks its fatal round, 

Removing contests on a rural ground. 

Hence grinding usury, with its greedy train, 

And credit shocked, and war to many gain. 

The icy Alps stern Cesar now had crossed, 
Revolving war, by stormy passions tossed. 

When to the banks of Rubicon’s small stream, 

The chief had come, his country’s pride and shame 
Her trembling image, lengthen’d thro’ the shade, 
Distinct appeared, with brow and visage sad; 

Her tow’ring head dishev’ll’d with hoary hair, 

Her ringlets torn, her arms and shoulders bare; 
Drooping, distressed, in heart and spirits broke, 
Convulsed with sobs, rebuking thus she spoke: 


[ To be concluded in our neat.] 
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In giving to the readers of the Messenger 
the last of his European sketches under the 
caption of “Impressions of Italy,” the Edi- 
tor begs their indulgence for the re-appear- 
ance of a few pages devoted to Rome which 
were published in the September number 
of last year. To preserve the unity of the 
Italian narrative, and to repair the injury 
sustained in the former publication by some 
awkward typographical blunders, the Edi- 
tor has ventured to do, what under other 
circumstances, would have been unwar- 
rantable. In concluding the series of arti- 
cles he cannot forbear expressing his deep 
sense of the high commendation which has 
been bestowed upon them in various quar- 
ters. Especially is he sensible of the com- 
pliment paid him by “Amie” in making a 
passage from the article on the “Bernese 
Oberland” the text for the very beautiful 
poem of “Temples,” printed on a forego- 
ing page of the present number of the mag- 
azine. If his imperfect descriptions of Al- 
pine scenery have afforded no other gratifi- 
cation, they have at least procured for the 
Messenger’s readers a great enjoyment in 
suggesting to this charming poetess so sweet 
a song. 

Apropos of “Amie,” the graceful lines 
addressed to her on page 335 come to us 
from a kindred spirit in the far North. In 
publishing them, we must be permitted to 
say that the fact is assumed without au- 
thority that “Amie” resides in the sunny 
Southern land. Our contributor, whose ex- 
quisite lyrics have awakened so hearty and 
so general an admiration, is as sensitive as 
she is gifted, and sings from the shady co- 
vert of a strict incognita, which we are not 
at liberty to disturb by even so much as 
hinting in what woodland the birds are so 
musical and silver-throated. It is impossi- 
ble, we think, that “Amie” can long re- 
main unknown, but until she discloses her- 
self our readers must be content to listen 
to the delightful melody without a know- 
ledge of the quarter from which it proceeds. 


We observe that the Charleston Courier 
remarks a difference of opinion between 
the Messenger and the South Carolinian of 





Columbia, in respect of the “Southern 
Speaker” of Prof. Ross. This difference is 
more apparent than real. The Carolinian 
commends the work as an excellent com- 
pilation, and we do not say nay. What we 
did declare, and what we repeat, is that it 
is not, in any sense of the term, a “ South- 
ern Speaker.” A “Southern Speaker,” made 
up of elegant extracts, ought to give some 
idea of what the South has done in lite- 
rature—this Mr. Ross’s volume fails to do. 
It has very little of Southern composition 
in it. The bulk of the contents is English 
or Northern. Now, we are not quite so il- 
liberal or so silly as to say that an admira- 
ble common-place book may not be made 
up exclusively of English or of Northern 
extracts, or that such a book may not be 
used with advantage in Southern schools. 
But it would be obviously absurd to call it 
a Southern Commonplace Book. We think 
Prof. Ross knows very little about South- 
ern letters, and moreover, we think he has 
shown a marvellous lack of taste in giving 
us original pieces of his own in lieu of ex- 
cerpts which he might have made with so 
much felicity from Simms, Hayne, Pink- 
ney, Nott, Dickson, Tucker, Meek, Timrod, 
Cooke, Miss Welby, Miss Talley, and other 
Southern writers. Had he recognized the 
Southern mind properly in his “Speaker,” 
it would not have been misnamed, and we 
should have been glad to bestow on it an 
unqualified approval. 





Two years ago there appeared from the 
press of Mr. Charles H. Wynne of this city, 
a modest pamphlet, entitled “ A Vindica- 
tion of Edmund Randolph, Written by 
Himself, and Published in 1795. New Edi- 
tion, with a Preface, by P. V. Daniel, Jr.” 
The republication of Mr. Randolph’s Vin- 
dication was a pious labour of his grandson, 
Mr. Daniel, who has prefaced the original 
with a very clear and able exposition of 
the reasons which constrained him to bring 
it before the public in a new form, after 
the lapse of sixty years from the time of its 
firstappearance. The old slanders against 
Mr. Randolph, set at rest in the last Cen- 
tury, had been revived in works of much 

































historic pretension, and a regard for truth, 
conspiring with a solemn sense of what 
was due to the memory of an upright and 
calumniated ancestor, impelled the Editor to 
meet them with a new edition of the de- 
fence. To say that this is complete and 
satisfactory, is only to give utterance to the 
unanimous sentiment of all the students of 
our political history. The charges met and 
refuted in this pamphlet, are so intimately 
interwoven with the early annals of the 
United States, that no man in this country 
who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the past, should be without a copy of 
it. With the view of placing it within the 
reach of the public, Mr. Daniel has depo- 
sited the copies not yet distributed at the 
bookstore of Mr. James Woodhouse, 137 
Main Street, Richmond, where it may be 
obtained. 


We give a place with great pleasure to 
the following graceful note from Mr. James 
—with the verses which accompanied it. 


British Consutate, Ricumonp, 
12 October, 1857. 
My Dear Sir—In noticing my last work, 
Leonora d’ Orco, you were kind enough to 
praise highly some verses therein. They 
are a mere translation from the poem of 
the personage to whom they are attributed 
in the book—one of the very few poems of 
Leonardo da Vinci which have been pre- 
served. I cannot make up my mind to ap- 
propriate to myself commendation due to 
another; and therefore I send you the orig- 
inal by Leonardo da Vinci. The merit of 
having translated the little poem, if it bea 
merit, is all that can be attributed to 
Yours faithfully, 
G. P. R. James. 
John R. Thompson, Esq. 


SONETTO. 


Chi non pud quel che vuol, quel che puo 
voglia ; 

Che quel che non si pué folle é volere. 

Adunque saggio |’ uomo e da tenere, 

Che da quel che non pué sua vogler toglia. 


Perd che ogni diletto nostro e doglia 
Sta in si e nd saper, voler, potere ; 
Adunque quel sol pud, che col dovere 
Ne trae la ragion fuor di sua soglia. 


Né sempre é da voler, quel che |’ uom pote. 
Spesso par dolce quel che torna amaro. 
Piansi gia quel ch’ io volsi, poi ch’ io I’ ebbi. 
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Adungue tu lettor di queste note, 
S’ a te vuoi esser buono, e agli altri caro, 
Vogli sempre poter quel che tu debbi. 


The Abbé Adrian Rouquette of Louisia- 
na is one of the most accomplished of 
Southern literary men. Of French paren- 
tage, and educated at Nantes in France, 
the larger portion of his literary efforts 
have been written in the French language, 
but he composes with great ease and ele- 
gance in English, and some pleasing speci- 
mens of his verse in our own idiom are 
given in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Literature. A few months ago, he 
paid the Editor of the Messenger the high 
compliment of rendering into French poe- 
try some stanzas addressed by the latter to 
“Miss Amélie Louise Rives on her Depar- 
ture for France,” originally published in 
the Home Journal. The Abbé’s version is 
really so beautiful that we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving it to our readers. 


Madame! le vaisseau, qui vers d’étranges 
terres 

Vous porte avec orgueil, porte un plus grand 
tresor 

Que ceux qui dans leur flanes portaient les 
Cordilliéres 

Ou l’ Argo revenant avec la toison d’or:— 

Et si de l’amitié s’exauce la priere, 

Les veux ardents d’espoir que pour vous 
nos cceurs font, 

Il cinglera vainqueur de chaque vague al- 
tiére, 

Plus rapide que ceux que berca |’ Helles- 
pont. 


La terre du soleil, qui vous donna naissance, 

Par dela |’ océan, sera votre sejour; 

Prés de votre chevet, anges de vigilance, 

Vous verrez les plus chers objets de votre 
amour ; 

Mais, ne restera-t-il en vous nulle pensée, 

Nul souvenir de ceux dont la joie est ail- 
leurs— 

Songe plus doux, plus beau que ceux de 
lV Elysée 

Ou luit votre avenir en brillantes couleurs? 


Des grands et des puissants vous recevrez 
Vhommage 

Dans les salons ornés de somptueux tapis ; 

Et les palais, plus beaux, saliront votre 
image, 
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Comme autrefois les traits des figres Med- 
cis ;— 

Mais, au milieu des cours, en leur pompe 
éclatante, 

Vous ne pouvez jamais, non, jamais oublier 

Les tableaux attrayants, et qu ’en foule pre- 
sente 

A vos regrets l’amour de votre ancien foyer! 


It is remarkable that while the whole of 
this French poem is more beautiful than 
the English original, one quatrain would 
have been prophetic, had it been written 
at the time of the original’s composition. 


The lines, 


Yet shall there not remain with thee a vis- 
ion, 

Some lingering thought of happy faces 
here, 

Fonder and fairer than the dreams Elysian 

Wherein thy future’s radiant hues appear ? 


have nothing in them of peculiar signifi- 
cance, but the French counterpart, 


Mais, ne restera-t-il en vous nulle pensée, 

Nul souvenir de ceux dont la joie est ail- 
leurs, 

Songe plus doux, plus beau gue ceux de 
L’ Elysee 


Ou luit votre avenir en bsillantes couleurs ? 


has a most happy relation to the actual ex- 
perience of the fair lady addressed, at the 
French Court, since it was at the palace of 
the Elysée (then the residence of Louis 
Napoleon) that the most brilliant balls were 
given during the last official residence of 
Mr. Rives in Paris, and there (it is no im- 
propriety in us to say) his daughter was not 
the least admired of a splendid circle of 
accomplished and beautiful women. The 
example will serve to show how much a 
poem may be improved sometimes by 
translation. 





The following happy and ingenious 
verses come to us from one who should 
write more frequently than he does. The 
reader will agree with us, we are sure, in 
admiring their picturesqueness :— 


Monthly herald, moral censor, 
Knowledge gath’rer, truth dispenser, 
Wot ye why this present writing ? 
Why these couplets I’m inditing, 
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Listen to me, I will tell you, 

Listen to me, I compel you 

By your sense of gentle breeding, 

By your courtesy exceeding. 

Say ‘tis folly. Many a time 

Folly, wand’ring here and there, 

Finds some pretty thing and rare, 

Find’st in some unfrequented ground ; 
Which Wisdom never would have found: 
Or, haply found beside her track, 

Had lack’d the taste to take, Good lack! 
So,—Folly found this pretty picture 

And with it hopes to ’scape your stricture. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Nuper ambulans in agris, 
Cogitans quibusdam sacris, 
Subito I met puellam, 
Flores ferentem. Fiscellam 
Super humeris she bore ; 
In ea flores. Flowing o’er 
Her bosom white, her black hair lay 
Where idle zephyrs stopp’d to play ; 
Mihi putavi oh! ‘twere rare 
Fun for me to join them there. 
Scirpeam fiscellam too, 
How I envied that, eheu! 
Lying there, unconscious quite. 
Upon her shoulder soft and white ; 
While every bud, or white, or pink, 
Was secking out some kindly chink 
Between the willow bands, I wis, 
And pouting through to steal a kiss! 
Senex quandoquidem sum, 
Senex,—heu me miserum! 

Ecuo. 


The author of “Guy Livingstone,” in one 
of the many episodes of that irregular, bad, 
brilliant book, thus refers to the Hand-Books 
of Murray— 


“ Nil intentatum reliquit. What obliga- 
tions do we not owe to the accomplished 
compilers? Rarely rising into poetry (I 
except Spain—the field, and bar one), 
never jocose, they move on, severe in sim- 
plicity, straight to their solemn end of en- 
lightening the British tourist. Upright as 
Rhadamanthus, they hold the scales that 
weigh the merits of cathedrals, hotels, ru- 
ins, guides, pictures, and mountain passes, 
telling us what to eat, drink, and avoid. 
Let us repose on them in blind but content- 
ed reliance, 

“T heard of one man, clever but eccen- 
tric, who became so exasperated at seeing 
the volumes in every body’s hand, and 
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hearing them in every body’s mouth, that 
he conceived a sort of personal enmity to 
them, impiously dissenting from their con- 
clusions and questioning their premises, 
The well-known red cover at last had the 
same effect on him as the scarlet cloak on 
the bull in the corrida, making him stamp 
and roar hideously. The angry gods had 
demented him. Ve misero! How could 
such sacrilege end but badly? Braving and 
deriding the solemn warning of the prophet, 
he attempted a certain pass in the Tyrol 
alone, and, losing his way, caught a pleu- 
risy which proved fatal. He died game, 
but, I am sorry to say, impenitent, speaking 
blasphemy against the book with his last 
breath. Discite justitiam, moniti, et non 
temnere. 

“Such heresy, be it far from me! If I 
had my will, | protest I would found a 
“Murray’s Travelling Fellowship” in one 
or both of the Universities. If I had the 
poetic vein, 1 would indite a pendant to 
Byron’s iambics to that enlightened biblio- 
pole. He published “Childe Harrold,” and 
the Hand-Book to Every Where. Could 
one man in one century do more for the 
Ideal and the Real?” 


It is a little singular that our own feel- 
ings of gratitude towards Murray took the 
form of the “pendant to Lord Byron’s iam- 
bics.” Recollecting the perpetration of 
such a string of versicles somewhere on the 
Continent, the editor of the Messenger has 
obtained from the port-folio of one of his 
travelling companions a copy of 
which he here commits to print, as a trib- 
ute to the fidelity and value of the red-cov- 
ered vade-mecum of the European tourist. 


them 


MY MURRAY. 


At Antwerp when I lost my way, 

And far through crooked paths did stray, 

Who taught me where my lodgings lay ? 
My Murray. 


Who hinted at the best of wine, 

And told me always where to dine, 

Along the “wide and winding Rhine?” 
My Murray. 


Who spoke of every saintly bone 

That lined the churches of Cologne, 

And Herr Farina’s shop make known? 
My Murray. 


At Baden, when the gay roulette 
Attracted all the faster set, 

Who kindly warned me not to bet? 
My Murray. 
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Else had my very modest purse 
Become a “ruin” greatly worse, 
Than any in Lord Byron’s verse, 


My Murray. 


Who pointed out, on every wall, 
The Rafaelles, Rosas, Guidos, all 
The famous pictures, great and small ? 


My Murray. 


So hast thou proved the trustiest book 

That ever rambling tourist took, 

For Church, for Castle and for Cook, 
My Murray. 


Munich, August 1854. 





The death of Mr. Crawford, the eminent 
American sculptor, which took place in 
London, on the 10th of October, has awa- 
kened a profound sorrow throughout the 
United States. 
know this lamented gentleman, whose ex- 


It was our privilege to 


cellence of character was as great as his 
genius was commanding, and we consider 
that in his death his country has lost one 
of its noblest representatives, while Art 
laments a fond votary and a gifted inter- 
preter. Few men have experienced so 
much of triumph aud of suffering in a life 
extending little beyond the middle point of 
our allotted existence. Scarcely had he 
laid the chisel down from his finest work, 
upon which the admiration of Europe was 
fastened in grateful acknowledgment of 
the highest talent, when disease in a form 
of peculiar terror seized upon him, and, 
under its torturing hand, he lost, by painful 
degrees, strength, sight, consciousness, till 
death interposed in mercy and set his spi- 
ritfree. Thereis hardly a more melancho- 
ly spectacle in the range of artist biogra- 
phy than that afforded in the case of this 
pupil of Thorwaldsen, dying in unuttera- 
able agonies, while critics were awarding 
him a place in fame’s temple by the side 
of his illustrious master. 

It is a proud thing for Virginia that she 
is the possessor of Crawford’s master-piece. 
As we write these lines, the noble eques- 
statue of Washington is within a 
mile of us, in the hold of the Dutch vessel 
which brought it from Amsterdam to Rich- 


trian 


mond. The day for its inauguration has 
not yet been fixed upon, but the genera] 


wish has been expressed that it may be 
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elevated to its pedestal on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, with such ceremonies as shall 
be appropriate to the anniversary and the 
occasion. Eloquence and song, the voice 
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of the orator and the tongue of the poet, 
military and civic pomp, solemn strains of 
music, should lend their charm to the cele- 
bration of an event so rare and so imposing. 
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TRAVELS AND Discoveries in NortH AND 
Crentrat Arrica: being a Journal of an 
Expedition, wndertaken under the Auspices 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, in 
the years 1849, 1855. By Henry Barra, 
Ph., D.C.L., &c.,&c. In Three Volumes: 
Volume the First, pp. 657. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


This is by far the most considerable work 
which has appeared during the past month, 
and it has naturally attracted a very wide 
attention among reading men. The author, 
Herr Barth, is one of those profoundly 
learned and ponderous German’ who ex- 
haust every subject on which they write, 
and the result of the present undertaking 
to give us an insight into the very partially 
explored Continent of Africa is according- 
ly most satisfactory. The Dr. writes our 
language with great flexibility and ele- 
gance, but our objection to the style is that 
there is altogether too much African in it. 
The perpetual recurrence of native words 
and phrases becomes wearisome, and we 
are sometimes at a loss to get at the mean- 
ing of a passage from the interlarding of 
unexceptionable Timbuctoo with the pure 
and idiomatic English. We shall look with 
much interest for the two remaining vol- 
umes of this excellent series which the 
Harpers have commenced with their usual 
beauty of typographical execution. 


Wuits Lies. 4 Novel. By Cuanves Reape. 
In Four Parts. Complete. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1857. [From James 
Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


Propria Qua Manrisvs, and Tue Box Tun- 
NEL. Same author and publishers, [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


All the characteristics of the author of 
“Peg Woffington” appear in “White Lies” 
which is a story, the scene whereof is laid 
in France during the exciting days of the 
first French Revolution. The rapid move- 
ment, the theatrical situations, the dogmatic 


aplomb in announcing opinion, the mingled 
power and pathos, that secured for his first 
novel such attention and so challenged the 
critics, all belong to this narrative. “ Pro- 
pria Que Maribus” is a pleasing trifle 
that appears to have been written against 
time as well as sense, the interest of which 
turns upon the absurd conduct of the he- 
roine, who is an American heiress with a 
strong liking for pantaloons. She resolute- 
ly refuses to resign the Bloomer style of 
dress, preferring to discard her lover rather 
than her bifurcated garments, whereupon 
naturally ensues a quarrel. But there fol- 
lows a reconciliation and a marriage. “The 
Box Tunnel” is much too frivolous an aflair 
to be dwelt upon that a moment. 


City Poems. By Atexanper Smit. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. [From James 
Woodhouse, 127 Main Street. 


This dainty volume of rhymes is prefix- 
ed by a portrait in fine steel engraving of 
the Glasgow Poet in which he seems to be 
doing his best, as Macaulay says, to look 
like a man of genius and sensibility. The 
poems which follow give us less assu- 
rance that he is such than we had expect- 
ed from the high promise of his earlier per- 
formances. There is much of excellence, 
however, scattered through the verses 
of which we like most “Glasgow,” a real 
city inspiration, wherein we discover the 
poet looking beyond the murky atmosphere 
of the place into the realm of the beauti- 
ful where no smoke of factories and no 
noise of enginery clouds the vision or dis- 
turbs the meditative spirit. We think 
Alexander Smith writes too much from 
memory and too little from himself to do 
entire justice to his intellectual character. 
If he will avoid Tennysonian imitations 
and give up mere prettinesses of speech, 
he may yet write for the sympathy of his 
contemporaries and the admiration of the 
coming age. Mr. Smith is indebted to his 
American publishers for being introduced 
to American readers in a most attractive 
guise. 
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A Porm: Pronounced by James Barron Hops, 
on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the English Settlement at James- 
town, May 13th, 1857. Richmond: Ch. 
H. Wynne, Printer, 1857. 


As the tuneful Chibiabos 

Sang of war and gentle woman 

To the dusky braves around him, 
With the music of the reed— 

As the pleasant Minnesinger 

Sang of love and knightly daring, 

In the long and pensive twilights 
Of the Nibelungen Lied— 

So our gifted Jamestown minstrel 

Sang of Smith the stalwart Captain, 

Sang the strange and sad adventures 
Of the beauteous Indian bride ; 

Mingling thus the feudal story 

With our own romantic legends 

In the song of Pocahontas 
Early-lost and sanctified : 

Sang our much loved Old Dominion, 

Sang its past unfaded glory, 

And in bard-like strain prophetic 
Cast its shining horoscope, 

Till the listening crowd enraptured 

Burst into a general plaudit, 

And declared our Hampton poet 
Had not proved a barren hope. 


Such was our opinion of this production 
given at the time of its delivery, which we 
venture to reduce to metre in repeating it. 
Mr. Wynne has done himself great honor 
as a practical printer by the very noble 
typography of this new edition. 


We are indebted to Mr. James Wood- 
house, the Richmond agent, for the October 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
most striking thing it contains is the contin- 
uation of Bulwer’s new novel, “ What Will 
He Do With It?” a story which deepens 
in interest with each successive part that 
is published. We feel a confident assur- 
ance that it will equal in its dramatic pow- 
er and its healthful philosophy “ The Cax- 
tons” and “My Novel,” and will stand 
with them as the best and most matured 
productions of their author. So very dif- 
ferent are they from the brilliant series of 
works that followed upon the publication 
of “Pelham,” that they would appear to 
be the emanations of another and more 
genial intellect. Fortunate, indeed, is it 
for Bulwer’s future fame that he has record- 
ed in the form of fiction teachings so 
wholesome and delightful. The other pa- 
pers in the October Blackwood are une- 
qual in merit. There are two poems—an 
unusual luxury with Old Ebony—and, what 
is more unusual still, the customary politi- 
cal discussion on public affairs is omitted. 
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The Indian trouble will probably be taken 
up hereafter, when the whole extent of the 
disaster shall be known. 


The first number of the “ Atlantic Month- 
ly” is on our table, a fresh, clean, tho- 
roughly respectable looking magazine, ina 
brown cover, and with a likeness in wood 
engraving on the outside by way of adorn- 
ment, intended to represent a gentleman 
of the Elizabethan age, but wheather Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord Verulam, John En- 
decott or William Shakspeare, we are at a 
loss to divine. We might suppose it to be 
one of the Mayflower emigrants, but that 
it has too courtly an appearance, but per- 
haps the “ Atlantic Monthly” in assuming 
to represent the Puritan element in our 
national character will relax from the se- 
vere formula of the Pilgrim Fathers as 
much as do these pleasant features from 
the rigid lineaments of Mr. Weir’s picture. 
The contents of this opening number of 
the new monthly are varied and entertain- 
ing. The leading article is an English 
Sketch of “ Douglas Jerrold,” said to be 
written by Hannay, who compiled an Eng- 
lish Edition of Poe’s Poetical Works, in 
which we do not discover any remarkable 
power of mental analysis. It is pleasant 
enough in its way, rather gossipping for 
apotheosis, and quite careless in its allu- 
sions, as, for instance, where the writer 
speaks of “ our institutions,’”’ meaning there- 
by the institutions of Old England, not 
New England. The “Atlantic Monthly” 
must be more careful when it comes to en- 
tertain us with its reflections upon Ameri- 
can Politics, for though these will most 
likely savour of Exeter Hall, it would have 
an awkward effect to have it appear that 
they were imported goods. There is no- 
thing political obtruded as yet, cela viendra, 
The poetry is good, the stories amusing and 
well contrived, and the criticism fair. The 
article most to our taste in the number is 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

A very long and imposing array of con- 
tributors is given in the Prospectus of the 
work, from which we have a right to ex- 
pect sustained literary excellence in every 
number. Whether this expectation will be 
realized remains to be seen. As for its 
success, that is altogether a different mat- 
ter. We very much doubt the practica- 
bility of maintaining a magazine of the 
highest class in this country, where pic- 
tures and fashion-plates are so much de- 
manded by the consumers of new publica- 
tions. The Boston house which has under- 
taken the last enterprise, is one of standing 
and business energy and may possibly car- 
ry it through. 





